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“THE INVASION OF THE DOMICILE.” FROM THE PAINTING BY THE LATE L. EUGENE LAMBERT. 


(Copyright, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London.] 
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GLEANINGS FROM PARIS. 





All that is rarest in the great private collections, 
the provincial museums, and the treasuries of the churches 
appears to have been brought together for the retrospec- 
tive exhibition at the Little Palace of the Fine Arts. The 
walls of the two concentric galleries are hung with fine 
tapestries, mostly of the fifteenth century, but some much 
older. The oldest probably is the chape, or dalmatic, 
from Chinon, with a pattern of lions confronted, alter- 
nately yellow and white spotted with red on a blue 
ground. It is ascribed to the eleventh century. The most 
beautiful as to tone and drawing are the fifteenth-century 
series belonging to the state, which illustrates the history 
of John the Baptist, and the most interesting as to subject 
and treatment that lent by the Cathedral of Mans, repre- 
senting scenes in the lives of Sts. Zervais and Protais. 
In the first panel the saints, noted for their friendship, are 
being baptized together by immersion; in the next they 
set out to convert their pagan neighbors; then they build 
their chapel, one of the two plying the trowel, the other 
bringing him mortar in a hod. In other panels they are 
arrested and taken before the king and thrown into 
prison; but his majesty suddenly dies, the prison doors 
are thrown open by an angel, and the two are restored to 
their delighted friends. Though the workmanship is of 
a high order, nothing in the older Gothic work surpasses 
this for the simplicity and the dramatic force with which 
the story is told. The color, as in most of the fifteenth- 
century tapestries, is charming, the ground being a warm 
gray, on which details are brought out mostly in rich blue 
and crimson. The museum of Rouen sends a panel 
figured with the deer of St. Hubert, Notre Dame of 
Chantilly part of a big hunting scene, with figures larger 
than life; from the Heilbrunner collection comes another 
hunting scene; one of the pieces of the Schultz collection 
represents the Creation with the Divine Powers as ladies 
gorgeously attired, sustaining the quartered globe, divided 
into the realms of light and air, the earth and humanity, 
the latter typified by our first parents before the fall. The 
Cathedral of Reims has sent the “Tenture de le Fort 
Roi Clovis,” in which the bravery of the king in battle 
and his wisdom on the judgment-seat are displayed ; from 
the Cathedral of Angers comes a suite, showing how lived 
and died St. Martin, and how the devil scampered away 
defeated from the saint’s death-bed; M. Albert Bossy 
sends a pastoral in two panels with sheep and shepherds 
and musicians playing to them, the background diapered 
with wild flowers. The history of the art can be followed 
down to the modern, and, at the best, much inferior work 
of the Gobelins and Beauvais. 


Rene 

The superiority of the fifteenth century is just as 
marked in metal work and in stone and wood carving. 
It is to be remembered that this collection has been drawn 
from all over France and that it furnishes almost as sure 
a basis for a sound judgment as could ordinarily be gained 
by many long journeys in the provinces. Before the 
advent of the Italian Renaissance workers in the so-called 
“minor arts” in France were producing great art; but 
the decline that then set in was hastened by the commer- 
cial policy of Colbert, and has been confirmed by modern 
commercialism and by the modern notion that art is not 
for all, but only for a select few. To find the equals for 
expression of the little wooden statuettes of the Carroyer 
and the Mohl collections, one has to go to the Rembrandts 


in the Louvre, and many of the stone and ivory carvings ° 


from other collections are almost as good as these. A 
beautiful statuette in white marble, of which the hair and 
the ornaments of the dress bear traces of gilding, is from 
the Doisteau collection. Baron Albert Schikler sends a 
series of small stone figures of great merit from the tomb 
of Philippe le Hardi. From the Gillot collection there is 
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a fine stone figure of Ste. Barbe, with her tower and palm 
branch. The principal ivories are from the Cottereau, 
Gillot, Carroyer, and Maignan collections. The most 
interesting things in metal are the reliquaries, beginning 
with the thirteenth-century Reliquary of St. Aignan, from 
the cathedral of Chartres, in silver gilt and enamelled, 
with figures in the round applied and ending with an 
exquisite little fifteenth-century head, in hammered and 
silvered copper, of Ste. Fortunata, from the church dedi- 
cated to her at Correge. The enamels of Limoges are 
fully represented from the Rothschild and other collec- 
tions. Baron Alphonsi de Rothschild has sent his priceless 
collection of Palissy ware, and M. Ch. Manheim a few 
exquisite pieces of Ciron faience. 


ene 


“‘Old Paris,’’ as reproduced from the designs of the 
etcher and illustrator Robida, is one of the most attractive 
portions of the Exposition. But whoever has the neces- 
sary time will do well to look up the artist’s originals. 
A surprising deal of the real old Paris is still in existence. 
Not to mention the places that are down in all the guide- 
books, take the Church of the Poor St. Julien and its 
environs. The old Gothic church is poor enough and 
picturesque enough to satisfy either saint or sinner. In 
its neighborhood is the old Hotel Colbert, its dormer 
windows stuffed with hay, sparrows nesting behind its 
sculptures, and washerwomen and charcoal sellers in 
little shops on its ground floor. Near by, too, are the 
Street where the Heart Rests, the Street of the Priests 
of St. Severin, the Street of the Old Dovecote, and the 
Street of the Fishing Cat. One might fancy the Middle 
Ages still alive in nooks and corners of this district, 
where two persons cannot pass on the sidewalks, where 
human beings live and work in rat-holes, where the walls 
bulge, and the tall old houses threaten to burst and spill 
their population of poor artists, artisans, and grisettes. 
Yet many of these are so attached to their surroundings 
that they bewail loudly the inroads which modern prog- 
ress makes among them from time to time. As a contrast, 
it may be said that there are few places, even in the older 
sections, where the little interior courts are not enlivened 
with ivy, laurel, or fig-trees, or some other greenery. It 
is not in Paris that one would naturally speak of the ivy 
as “a rare, old plant.” It grows everywhere and most 
luxuriously. It is festooned along the railings, hangs 
over walls, and borders flower-beds. The court of the 
City Water Bureau is a good example. The wall dividing 
it from the garden makes an arc of a circle and is covered 
with dark-green ivy. A beech-tree, planted in the centre, 
extends its branches to and across the wall, and about its 
roots there is a circular bed of daisies. The rest of the 
court is sanded. This is simplicity itself; but for the size 
of the court it could not be improved upon. 
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In a few weeks the artists and art students will - 
mostly have left Paris for their sketching grounds in the 
provinces. We shall miss their wideawakes, their vel- 
veteen jackets, their voluminous trousers, and their flow- 
ing locks. These amusing people fail to take our American 
young lady students seriously, and the latter retaliate in 
kind. They maintain that art is all in the future, and that 
it is properly a feminine avocation. They take but the 
most languid interest in the schools and the Salon, institu- 
tions which, as is well known, are under the control of 
mere men. But yet they worship Whistler and warmly 
defend his course in taking their money and then desert- 
ing them. Did he not first show them how he set his 
palette, and with Whistler’s palette what may not a really 
talented woman accomplish? His “ Portrait of a Lady” 
in the American section is unquestionably one of the finest 
things in the Grand Palais de Beaux-Arts, and has set 
all these enthusiasts dreaming of symphonies in gray. 
There are a few hard-headed rebels who point to Whist- 
ler’s other portrait—of himself—an elusive personage 
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lurking in the shadow, and to that by Boldini, in which 
he has been, as it were, dragged into the light. In these, 
they say, you have the true Whistler, obverse and reverse, 
charlatan and old beau. The rebels are not just to “ the 
master”—he is, after all and above all, an artist; but, at 
least, they are consistent. if the new art is to come out 
of the American Girls’ Clubs, it will not take on the tints 
of Whistler’s palette. 


Rene 


There is a lesson in the details of the Rosa Bon- 
heur sale which those who have large collections to 
dispose of will do well to learn. The family were offered 
two million francs for the collection en bloc. This they 
refused, believing it would bring much more at auction; 
but the entire proceeds were not more than one million 
two hundred thousand francs. As the pictures had been 
sent to London and exhibited there, at a cost of 25,000 
francs, as the exhibition in Paris cost 20,000 francs, the 
catalogue 8000, and as ten per cent. of the gross proceeds 
have gone to the auctioneer, it will be seen that it would 
have been much better for the owners to have closed with 
the really generous offer made by M. Georges Petit and 
his associates. It is true that these would not have suf- 
fered ; they would have sold a few pictures at good prices 
and would have held the remainder until they could dis- 
pose of them at a profit. It is said that Mr. Edward 
Brandus has secured a number of the best pictures, which 
will be shown at his galleries this winter. 

RR eR 

The principal buyer at the Chateau [lereville sale 
was Mr. Hutchinson, of the Chicago Art Institute, who 
bought four of the fine decorative panels by Hubert 
Robert for a total of 62,475 francs. The subjects, as I 
have said, are Roman ruins with figures. 

Rene 

‘‘I have made a discovery,” said a young lady to me 
the other day ; “ it is that the French love red. The green 
fields, all the way from Boulogne, exist for the sake of the 
patches of red clover and the streaks of red poppies, and 
the buildings in Paris are kept so gray and dingy to bring 
out the red breeches and red caps and red epaulettes of 
the soldiers.” If the ordinary Frenchman loves red in 
spots, the modern Impressionist painter loves it as a gen- 
eral tone. A few years ago the Impressionists saw every- 
thing blue; now the younger men see everything more or 
less red. At Durand-Ruel’s galleries there is a great canvas 
by one of them, D’Espagnat, of women and children at 
a picnic party, which reminds one of certain lines of 
Tennyson’s “ Maud,” that are, so to speak, red all over. 
D’Espagnat has painted a delightful series of panels in 
the new apartment of M. George Durand-Ruel in the 
Rue de Rome. All are groups of children asleep, rolling 
in the grass, playing with toys or pet animals, and so 
forth. This apartment connects with that of his father, 
where the door panels have been painted by Claude Monet 
with bunches of dahlias, gladiolus and tulips, and baskets 
of peaches and other fruits. They make a charming 
decoration, in keeping with the white and gold of the 
salon and the pink and red hangings of the other rooms. 
Though many paintings have been lent to the Retro- 
spective Exhibition, the rooms are still a museum of 
Impressionist art. Here are Renoir’s “ Sleeping Woman 
with a Cat,” Degas’s pastel of danseuses and jockeys, 
Monet’s haystacks, one of his views of Amiens Cathedral, 
and two of his latest series of paintings, of Japanese 
water-lilies under a bridge by varying effects of light. 
Most of the private collections of Paris have been literally 
emptied into the Retrospective Exhibition. 

Rene 

Though prices are uncommonly high, the sales at 
the Hotel Druot, the Petit gallery, and elsewhere are well 
attended, especially by Americans. A group of important 
decorative paintings by Hubert Robert, from the Chateau 
Mereville, near Etampes, were sold the other day at the 
Petit gallery. The chateau, which cost fourteen million 
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francs over a century ago, has been levelled with the 
ground and the park is to be cut up into building lots. 

Some of the prices obtained within the last few days 
at the Hotel Druot are as follows: Rubens’s “ The 
Ethiopian Magus,” on wood, 14,700 francs; Boilly, 
“Legon de la Union Conjugale,” 5900 francs; Sisley, 
“Petit Pont sur l’Ornain,” 2405 francs; three studies by 
Corot brought 1120 francs, 1530 francs, and 1550 francs. 
At a sale of stuffs and embroideries the principal buyers 
were the Musée des Art Décoratifs and Mr. Kelekian. 
The highest price was 700 francs for a panel of old Italian 
red velvet, figured with fir-cones and pomegranates. At 
another sale a Hispano-Moresque dish with decorations 
in deep blue and metallic lustre brought 750 francs. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





BY ROGER RIORDAN. 





Even among Frenchmen, those who have seen the 
Chicago World’s Fair acknowledge that the present ex- 
position as an architectural ensemble is much inferior. 
Individually, too, most of the important buildings show 
a surprising poverty of design. The entrance especially 
deserves all the reproaches that have been heaped upon it. 
It looks like a bad imitation in cast iron of a Turkish 
mosque with its flanking minarets. And the absurd statue 
that crowns it is an insult to Madame La Parisienne, 
whom it is supposed to represent. But the two permanent 
buildings devoted to the fine arts, in the larger of which 
the yearly Salon will be held in future, these and the 
new bridge of Alexander III. are worthy of the archi- 
tectural genius of the country. Then there are sev- 
eral handsome buildings in the Street of Nations along 
the Seine, though the United States Pavilion cannot be 
reckoned as one of them. Italy’s Venetian Gothic palace, 
England’s Tudoresque mansion, the buildings of Spain, 
Germany, even Turkey, far outshine it. The horticultural 
buildings are admirable in their kind. 

At night, the view down the Seine from the Pont de la 
Concorde is a spectacle which a Frenchman may be ex- 
cused for characterizing as “ fiirique.” All the vulgar 
and ugly buildings are replaced by lines of light. In front 
is the new bridge, its bronze lampadaires aglow with 
colored lights. The banks of the Seine leading to it have 
been converted into rose gardens, hedged with festoons 
of electric lights. On the right the main entrance is now 
a bow between two shafts of blue and green fire, contrast- 
ing with the red and yellow Chinese lanterns in the thick 
foliage of the Champs Elysées. On the left the Eiffel 
Tower is outlined with thousands of electric lamps, and 
the whole length of the river where it passes through the 
Exposition grounds is a blaze of light. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, 
it is easy for the visitor to confine himself to his specialty 
and to save trouble, fatigue, and disappointment. If he 
be interested in art, he needs hardly go beyond the two 
divisions of the Champs Elysées and the Invalides. 
Among the side-shows of the Trocadero, he will find only 
the Japanese pavilion, with its fine old lacquers, temple 
bronzes, and kakemonos, worthy of a visit. A card from 
Mr. Shugio will facilitate his entrance here, for it has been 
found necessary to put a check upon the rush of visitors. 
The handsome Persian pavilion in the Street of Nations 
should also be visited, where Mr. Kelekian makes a mar- 
vellous display of textile and keramic art. The larger 
Palace of the Fine Arts is but a few steps from the main 
entrance. It is approached by a fine staircase, ornamented 
with pillars of green porphyry, and contains under its 
big glass dome the bewildering international exhibition 
of paintings and statues. 

After walking for hours through its court and galler- 
ies, led on by the hope, constantly renewed, of seeing 
something worth the trouble, the visitor will join me in 
execrating all such huge agglomerations of good, bad, 
and indifferent art. One pushes on past masterpieces 
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to be in a manner forced to look at atrocities. In the 
interminable French galleries scores upon scores of huge 
canvases oppress the eye with their cruel evenness of 
execution. All are good from the academic standpoint, but 
none good enough. The most killing are the enormous 
historical and allegorical paintings. One of the worst of 
these represents a scene from “ Salammbo,” that of the 
rocky valley in which the starving mercenaries are im- 
prisoned. But this is not so horrible as a much better 
painted picture, “Les Bouches Quatiles,” in which a 
score or so of cannibals precipitate themselves upon 
a dying boy. One wonders where the artist could have 
got his models. Compared with this, Jean Veber’s cripples 
fighting for a pocketbook and Henri Martin’s black-robed 
and bat-winged Pleasure leading her followers to destruc- 
tion in the sands are merely grotesque, and Rochegrosse’s 
overstrained allegory becomes commonplace. 

The most endurable of these big “ machines” is Ben- 
jamin Constant’s “ Entry into Toulouse of Pope Urban 
II.” The Pope, in white robes, preceded by prelates in 
purple and crimson carrying a reliquary, passes through 
the red-brick gateway in a glow of evening light to preach 
the first crusade. Several of the more important paintings 
that were at the Chicago Exposition are here. Fourié’s 
“ Bacchantes,” so attractive then for its open-air quality, 
has lost much of its agreeableness by the darkening of 
the colors. On the other hand, Collins’s nymphs dancing 
on the seashore has suffered hardly at all. “La Peinture 
Claire,” if one were to judge by this exhibition, would 
not appear to last so well as that of the pro-Spanish 
school represented by Roybet, Simon, and Monet in his 
earlier works. Still, one can place beside Simon’s “ Span- 
ish Rope-dancer” and Bail’s “ Boys Blowing Bubbles” 
Lerolle’s fine study of a woman bathing in her apartment, 
which has only mellowed a little. One cannot yet judge 
how age will affect Gaston La Touche’s “ Bellringers,” 
one man and two women pulling with all their weight 
upon the ropes in the colored light from a great rose 
window which forms the background. 

In landscape there is nothing to compare with the work 
of the great masters of the Barbizon school. René 
Menard’s “Storm in the Forest” and his “ Rainbow” 
are poetic, but not particularly true to nature. 

The other national schools show little but heavy and 
overemphatic imitations of the work of the various 
French schools. Belgium and Holland make an excellent 
showing, and the United States is a fair third. In the 
other sections there are a few good paintings in a lot of 
mediocre ones: Gandara’s portrait of a young lady in 
gray in the Spanish section, Boldini’s fascinating por- 
trait of Whistler in the Italian, Franz Stuck’s Rubens-like 
“ Bacchanalia” in the German, and pictures by Burne- 
Jones and Albert Moore in the English. 

One of the surprises of the exhibition is the excellence 
and originality of the Austrian paintings. Here some 
charming portraits by Milhoffer and Gustave Klinet are 
shown side by side with some very fantastical allegories 
by the latter. One of these represents a grassy knoll, at 
the foot of which, among clouds of mist, lies a red tragic 
mask. Near the top, apparently buried beneath the sod, 
but appearing through it, is a greenish head of Christ, 
from which grows a tree with bending branches and 
stars for leaves and fruitage. At the left, close to the 
frame, nude men, women, and children appear to struggle 
up out of the valley toward the tree of stars. Just what 
this edifying nightmare is intended to signify, it were, 
perhaps, too much to ask; but it is a relief to come upon 
it after the commonplace realism of the French and other 
galleries. In another room of the Austrian section is a 
very pretty tank for exotic fish, which is another example 
of dreamy and indefinite symbolism. On a base and three 
uprights of variegated yellow marble rests the basin of 
Carrara marble with a carved glass front. At the rear 
three heads—a man’s on the one end and those of a woman 
and a child on the other—rise from the margin of the 
basin, with what may be either blood-vessels or roots 
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reaching down into the water. The heads support a 
marble tablet, painted with figures representing Europe 
joining America to Asia and Africa. America has her 
back turned, and appears reluctant to acknowledge rela- 
tionship with the black and yellow races. What all this 
may have to do with the use to which the tank or basin 
is to be put appears to me a matter of little consequence. 
The work is beautiful and original in line and color, and 
that is enough. 

In the great cruciform court of the palace the motley 
assemblage of statues in marble, bronze, and plaster is 
dominated over by Barrias’s huge monument to Victor 
Hugo and St. Gaudens’s “ Sherman.” It is in no spirit of 
national vanity that I call the latter by far the finest thing 
among the sculptures. Both horse and man are superb, 
and the angel of peace that leads them on appears worthy 
of her mission. Near these, in the centre of the court, 
will be found Bartlett’s “ Two Natures,” Macmonnies’s 
groups of horses for Prospect Park, Brooklyn; Karl 
Bitter’s “ Dancing Children,” and other works by Ameri- 
can sculptors. 

Some of the French sculptors are attempting poly- 
chrome effects with considerable success. Barrias has 
a “ Nature Unveiling” in tinted marble for the flesh parts 
and onyx and variegated red marble for the drapery. The 
latter is bound by a zone of lapis-lazuli, clasped with a 
scarab in malachite. And scattered here and there 
through the galleries of painting are many pleasing little 
statuettes and groups by Ferrary, in which marble, 
bronze, jadeite, and porphyry are brought together with 
much judgment. 





Tue illuminators of the Middle Ages devoted them- 
selves by choice to the reproduction of the smaller and 
more humble wild flowers, and arranged them without 
grouping, each one distinct and separate, in their borders. 
Our modern book illustrators who design floral borders 
would do well to return to this apparently childish plan. 
It is not only that this diagrammatic presentation of the 
flower suits best with type—as may be seen in the 
vignettes to botanical books—but it affords the best 
chance to bring out the character and the delicacy of each 
flower, which is lost in the consolidated group. The 
background, too, being in this case entirely conventional 
—that is, absolutely at the artist’s pleasure—may be made 
to distinguish the flower forms much better than a natu- 
ralistic one. There can be no better beginning for the 
young flower-painter than to copy the painted borders 
in an old manuscript, such as can now be obtained at 
a moderate cost, fashion among book collectors having 
turned in other directions. It will also give excellent 
practice in the use of gouache, which the old illuminators 
handled with the utmost finesse, though our present ten- 
dency is quite the reverse. We make these recommenda- 
tions because in this branch of painting, as in all others, 
it is best to begin by close study of form and delicate 
handling, proceeding by degrees to a broader and more 
effective treatment. 





WHEN beginning to study in a larger way and in broad 
washes, the eighteenth-century designs for tapestries of 
Redouté and others, many of which have been given in 
The Art Amateur, will be excellent models. Redouté, 
Marie Antoinette’s drawing teacher, was almost the first 
to insist upon the lightness, the grace, the freshness of 
tone of flowers. The miniaturists and the Dutch flower- 
painters produced admirable works, but in their labored 
minuteness these look as though they were copied from 
solid flowers carved out of stones or wrought in enamel. 
The eighteenth-century painters first attempted to render 
their drooping, their swaying, the chance action of the 
wind on their petals. For this a quicker method was 
necessary. The miniaturists first carefully ouflined each 
flower and leaf, then laid in each form with flat tones 
of gouache, and finally shaded, modelled, and added 
details with fine hair-strokes of transparent color. 
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“THE ORACLE.” AFTER THE PAINTING BY CESAR PATTEIN. 
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PAINTING IN OILS FOR THE AMATEUR AND BEGINNER. 


XI. 


N painting landscape, marines, and 
figures in the open air,atmospheric 
effect is now universally recog- 
nized as the first consideration. 
This is generally written of in 
such a way as to puzzle the seeker 
after definite knowledge. Corot 
is credited with saying that he 
wanted to make the air circulate 
between the branches. of his trees. 

A recent writer, an artist himself, tells his readers that 

Me landscape in which you cannot breathe is not a perfect 

one.” This is a poetical way of putting things, just as 

when we talk of motion, animation, and so forth, in a 

picture. Of course, the figures i in a picture do not move; 

there is no air in it to breathe; but if it is well painted, 
judged by modern standards, ‘the spectator will find it 





easy to ‘add motion and breathable space from his own - 


imagination. That is what is meant by such phrases. 
The effect of atmosphere upon the eye is given by close 
attention to the way in which colors are modified by the 
air which comes between them and the eye. The air is 
not absolutely transparent. It has ‘been scientifically 
demonstrated that it has a positive color—blue—and it is 
always more or less charged with mist, which makes 
grayer the colors seen through it. A man with an eye as 
sensitive and exact as Corot’s or, still better, any of the 
leading Impressionists, detects and renders such differ- 
ences even when the space in question is only that between 
one branch and another of the same tree. Hence, the air, 
to the spectator with a little good will and imagination, 
may seem to circulate through his foliage. But any one 
can soon come to perceive the difference which even dry 
air will make between a color in the distance and the same 
color in the foreground. Careful attention to this confers 
its chief distinction on modern landscape and, indeed, all 
truly modern painting. It will be chiefly remarked in the 
contrasts of masses that come against one another, and 
especially at their edges where they meet. Take, for 
instance, a tree near the foreground coming against a 
distant hill covered with similar trees. Look carefully 
for the differences of tone between the several parts of 
the near tree and those points of the distance that come 
in juxtaposition with them, and reproduce these differ- 
ences. You will be surprised to see how much “ atmos- 
phere” you get. Try to carry the same sort of observation 
throughout the picture. 

If you wish to paint figures in the open—and there is 
hardly a modern painter worthy of the name who does 
not, for it offers the greatest field for the art of the 
present day—do not think that you can dispense with the 
established course of study. You must draw much from 
the nude before you can paint a good figure in any way, 
ancient or modern. The action of the figure itself re- 
mains of as great importance as ever; it does not matter 
that we now add to that close study of its relations with 
its surroundings. And the action of the figure can only 
be fully seen in the nude. When you understand the 
nude thoroughly the clothed figure will be much more 
expressive for you. You should, therefore, attend a good 
life-class, if possible, during the winter or, at any rate, 
make good use of the studies from the nude published 
in The Art Amateur. It will make an immense difference 
in your work when you attempt the painting of figures 
in landscape in the summer. In drawing or painting the 
draped figure take your measurements by what you can 
see of the action of the figure under the drapery first, and 
consider the salient folds of the drapery where it is de- 
tached from the figure afterward. Do not paint a figure 
in your studio into a landscape painted out of doors. 
Paint figure and all out of doors, if you want to learn 
anything worth while. If you think you can make some 
use of what you already know by painting composition, 
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do the whole thing indoors, making what use you can of 
your landscape sketches and studies. 
In sketching or studying the figure out of doors, you 


will find that the figure and its drapery reflects more of. 


the color of its surroundings than it does within doors. 
This is because the light is brighter and more diftused. 
It may be necessary for you to rid yourself of prejudice 
in this respect, as we are much more accustomed to 
observing human beings within doors than without. For 
the same reasons, the construction of the figure, all that 
is peculiar to it, is less visible out of doors. It is a mass 
among other masses. What is “ accidental” in the house 
—cross-lights, reflections, effects of contrast and har- 
mony—become essential outside. The figure must, in 
fact, be treated much in the same way as you treat a tree 
or a rock; but, of course, with greater care. 

Another point is this, that everything is flatter out of 
doors. In the first place, the diffused light planes things 
down; in the second, you have a much greater distance 
and many more objects to render, and cannot expend all 
your resources on one of them. 

What has been said on this point applies to animals 
also. Frequently the local color is of less account than 
the color reflected upon it from the sky or from other 
objects. This is especially the case with regard to black 
and white objects. In bright sunlight, at a little distance, 
they hardly count as black or white at all. 





PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


IX. 

AN amateur should not be a dauber, and if he attempts 
the figure at all, he should study drawing seriously. We 
have all along counselled him to do so in this series of 
articles, which we now bring to a close. But one may 
make passable, and even valuable, sketches of still life 
and landscape without being a sufficiently good draughts- 
man to draw the figure at all well. We will suppose, then, 
that a special and very serious study of drawing from 
the model under a good teacher has been made by the 
reader who looks through these pages for practical hints 
as to how to sketch figure subjects in water-colors. 

It is particularly necessary to proceed step by step 
methodically. Block out your figure in straight lines 
with a soft lead-pencil or with charcoal and with a very 
light touch. When satisfied as to the proportions, put in 
the principal curves; in all this treat the main internal 
lines of the features, the torso, and so forth, at the same 
time as the outlines. If this sketch is well done, you will 
already have some notion of relief and even of light and 
shade and color, for you may rub in a shadow or place 
a touch of vigorous black as you go along. 

This drawing finished, if it is in charcoal, dust it off 
lightly, so as to leave an easily visible trace; if in pencil, 
pass a piece of bread pith over it. You can now correct 
it with a sharp pencil or, if you are sure of yourself, with 
a pen; but it isssafer to allow yourself another chance for 
correction with the brush and finally with the pen. You 
are not to consider yourself bound in honor to stick to 
your outlines. You may have been very careful in meas- 
uring angles and proportions, and may think them quite 
right, but it is difficult to see the outline correctly until 
the masses have been filled in and the essential modelling 
given to the figure. Proceed, therefore, with light and 
rather loose touches, always leaving yourself a chance 
to correct your work as you get farther on and see better 
what you are about. 

The main difference between water-color and oil is that 
in water-color you are to a greater extent continually 
drawing. The liquid wash of color can be guided by the 
brush with great precision to form a pastel of a very 
definite and characteristic shape, while the square bristle 
brushes and the thick impasto of the oil painter make it 
decidedly more difficult to render form exactly. A good 
sketch in oils is apt to look like patchwork beside an 
equally good sketch in water-colors. Bear this in mind. 
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and while you may be content with less effect than you 
would easily get in oils, try to make amends for that by 
getting in more form—more drawing. Lay your washes, 
then, in masses, but with a sharp eye to the forms of these 
masses. As you will be obliged to neglect more or less 
the detail, even in the light, you must neglect it the more 
in the shadow, where it is less visible. 

As in drawing all is relative, so also in color. You do 
not draw everything of the size of life; but if you make 
a man’s head smaller, you make his nose smaller in pro- 
portion. So, in color, as you will find your black gray in 
comparison with the blackest spot in your subject, and as 
your white paper will be gray also in comparison, say, 
with a man’s white collar in the sunshine, you must make 
all your other tones proportionate to these. Again, each 
color affects every other color. A touch of gray may look 
too dark and heavy until you place the accompanying 
touch of black beside it, when it will immediately become 
light and luminous. If you have to paint a costume into 
which enter tones of green and red, and you think your 
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trasted than within doors if it is sunny weather. Usually 
all the tones are cooler—that is, approach more closely to 
blue. This comes from the reflection of the blue or gray 
color of the sky, which enters into almost everything. 
There is, however, the exception of late afternoon, when 
the reflections are apt to be violet, the complementary 
of the yellowish afternoon light. But do not be led by 
this to paint shadows violet when you do not see them so, 
as some of our self-styled Impressionists appear to do. 





Ir too much oil has been used in painting, the picture 
may become greasy and refuse to take a retouch. This 
greasiness can be got rid of by rubbing the picture care- 
fully with sliced raw potato and then washing off the 
potato juice with a sponge dipped in clean, cold water. 
If the water is repelled from any part, a new application 
of potato is necessary. The potato must, of course, be 
fresh cut and the picture dry enough to stand rubbing. 
Never apply varnish thickly or in great quantity to a 
picture. Only that quantity necessary for the immediate 
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green not bright enough, wait until you put in a little of 
the red; you may then find the green too bright, if any- 
thing. The colors called “ complementary” seem more 
brilliant when placed beside one another than they are 
separately. Such is the case with the following pairs: 
Red and green, blue and orange, yellow and purple or 
violet. And all the tones of these colors partake of the 
same property. 

As for posing, study your subject; see what poses he 
or she takes naturally, and choose that which is most 
expressive. Find, if possible, a background which is 
also in keeping with the character of your subject, and 
arrange the light and color so as to make an effective 
ensemble. This will be to treat the portrait much like 
a genre subject, which is the only artistic way to treat it, 
for it should not only resemble the subject, it should make 


an agreeable picture. 

If your water-color is to represent a figure out of doors, 
you will discover that the tints will have to be softened 
if it is a gray day, but will have to be more sharply con- 
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effect of bringing out the colors should be used. When, 
after a while, it sinks in again, apply another slight 
coating, always taking care to have the picture, varnish 
brush, and saucer or other receptacle very clean. In 
that way you will avoid much trouble from cracks and 
running of the varnish. When varnish has been applied 
too soon or too quickly, it often forms a bluish mist or 
bloom, which destroys the effect of the picture. If the 
trouble is but slight, a good rubbing with a silk handker- 
chief will cure it. If not, the picture must be rubbed 
all over with linseed oil till the bloom disappears. As 
little oil as possible should be used. It may take several 
days to dry again, but the good effect will be permanent. 
Should it become necessary to take off the varnish from 
a picture, say to repaint part of it, the process requires 
but a little patience and care. Choose some portion of 
the picture that is painted solidly, and rub there steadily 
with the thumb until the varnish first wrinkles and then 
comes away in a fine dust. The rest can then be stripped 
off in shreds. 
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PEN SKETCH BY J. LE BLANT. 


SOME HINTS ON DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 





IF you wish to break some of the lines in your drawing 
which appear too solid, you can do so by the use of liquid 
Chinese white put on with a clean pen (it is well to wet it 
first with a brush). Do not load the pen too heavily, or 
the white will suddenly precipitate in a large blot upon 
your drawing. Test your pen first on another piece of 
paper to see whether the white will run easily in a con- 
tinuous line; it can be made to do so as freely as ink if 
you will but get it of the rightconsistency. When you have 
got the pen so that the white runs off it as white ink, 
work with it over and across all lines which you wish 
broken in a direction at right angles with them, being 
careful to keep your white lines an equal distance apart. 
This is also very effective for skies. 

The student generally resorts to gray lines when any- 
thing delicate is to be drawn, but such lines are, above 
all, to be avoided, for they cannot be photographed, and 
therefore cannot be satisfactorily reproduced by any of 
the photo-engraving processes. A student should always 
bear in mind that all lines, however fine, must be black. 

Suppose you have some delicate object to draw—say, 
a flower or a woman’s face—you think you must employ 
very fine lines to represent the delicacy of the shadows, 
and you fear you can find no lithographic pen fine enough 
to work with. But just experiment and see if you cannot 
make your lines in the face appear fine by contrast. This 
can be done by putting coarse lines in the hair, the hat, 
the dress, or some ornament about the neck; or per- 
haps, best of all, in the background immediately behind 
the face. This trick—as I needs must call it—is carried 
to the greatest perfection by the renowned American 
illustrator E. A. Abbey. It is well to procure some of 
the magazines with his work in them, and cut out the 
illustrations and have them by you when you are working. 

In the work of the late George Du Maurier in London 
Punch we find that he seldom attempted shadows in a 
young woman’s face. Great a draughtsman as he was, 
he seemed to shun so difficult an undertaking, and gener- 
ally contented himself with drawing a girl’s face in mere 
outline. (This shows how advisable it is to avoid too 
much delicacy in a pen drawing intended for periodical 
illustration.) But even to make these mere outlines 
appear soft, Mr. Du Maurier used the contrasts spoken 
of very frequently and with the most striking effect; to 
such an extent, indeed, that nearly all of his women are 
brunettes or, at least, have dark hair. 

It is the ability to combine strength with delicacy of 
touch that is needed by the pen-portrait artist. In a man’s 
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face the darker shadows about the heavier features are 
naturally easier to represent than those of a woman’s 
face; but it is necessary, on the other hand, to make the 
face appear delicate, at least in color if not in form, in 
contrast to the drapery, background, and hair. This is 
not difficult, for a few dashes of solid black on a coat or 
cravat, some rather heavier zigzag lines in the back- 
ground, and some well-marked shadows under the mus- 
tache and in the beard and hair will effect a wonderful 
result in making very close cross-hatching on the flesh 
appear gray. The putting in of these touches, as the 
putting in of the background, should always be the last 
thing done, and the delicacy or intensity of them should 
depend upon the necessities of the case. We should ask 
ourselves, What contrast does the face require in order to 
bring out the effect of delicacy or color? Some of the best 
pen artists do not use backgrounds to any great extent, 
but it is because of their ability that they can do without 
them. As a general thing, it is advisable to use a back- 
ground. It certainly makes a picture look more complete. 
The disadvantage of it is that it demands more work on 
the face and figure. This is well worth noting. For 


.example, you sketch on a piece of paper a fairly good 


outline of a face—that is, so far as it goes, suggestive 
and complete in itself. But put behind it a carefully 
finished background, and you will see that the sketch 
loses its suggestiveness and immediately appears incom- 
plete and unfinished. 

In making drawings for reproduction, your lines must 
be black, and to insure this you must use absolutely black 
ink. Ordinary writing ink will not do; it is blue, not 
black, and is dangerous on that account. Drawings are 
often sent to publishers in which the lines in cross- 
hatching meant to represent a gray tint are so close to- 
gether that they would, in the event of the slightest 
reduction of the reproduction, print solid black! Other 
drawings show about two-thirds of the lines a rich black, 
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and the other third a pale brown or a faint gray. This 
is especially likely to happen in landscape work, where 
distance, hills, and sky had to be represented, while in 
figures the draughtsman, hoping to get delicacy thereby, 
used pale lines in the modelling of the face. Let us repeat : 
All such lines must inevitably come out “ rotten’’-—that is, 
broken—or not at all on the photo-engraved plate. 

Solid blacks are used to represent deep shadowy open- 
ings—say, for instance, between some massive rocks; the 
interstices between some heavy pieces of machinery which 
have fallen together after a heavy fire; or in the bore of 
a cannon or in the shadows on a patent-leather boot; on 
rare occasions in folds of dark drapery. But avoid using 
them to any great extent in a delicate picture, especially 
in backgrounds. 

Solid blacks are often greatly abused in drawings of 
buildings. Now, if you are drawing a window partially 
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eyes set back in the socket and in shadow, but a solid black 
is apt to suggest a bullet hole. In the printing of a daily 
journal, owing to the rapid presswork and the poor paper, 
it is impossible to “ bring up” cross-hatching if it is at 
all fine; so some newspaper draughtsmen get effects of 
contrast in light and shade by the use of solid blacks. In 
some cases they do this very cleverly, but they would not 
attempt to employ the same means if they were preparing 
drawings to be printed in a first-class magazine, which 
would demand illustrations having the serious and true 
artistic qualities rather than the mere glitter and dash, 
which in the slang of the studio is called “ chic.” 

We know of no better preparation for landscape sketch- 
ing than the drawing of buildings. It is advisable to 
choose a position where you will have the building you 
intend to draw well in view, and place yourself at such 
an angle to it that a third more shall be seen of one side 
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* GOSSIP.” PEN SKETCH BY CARL MARR FROM HIS PAINTING. 
(IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK.) 


open from the bottom, and in that interval put a wash 
of solid black, it gives a depth and solidity to your build- 
ing, but beware of overdoing the matter ; do not put solid 
blacks in all the windows. The following experiment 
will show why this should not be done: Make a sketch 
of a long building on a piece of paper, with two or three 
rows of windows—say, at least twenty-four to thirty; fill 
in between the panes with solid black, then make a similar 
sketch and fill in with cross-hatching, and that heavy in 
only the lower panes, in some cases the two lower rows, 
in others three. Now, see if this sketch does not suggest 
an occupied house, where the shades are pulled partially 
down the windows, while your other is suggestive of 
a deserted building, a poorhouse, or a factory, or an 
edifice which has been burned out inside. 

A solid black must also be avoided in drawing the 
sockets of the eyes. Very close cross-hatching suggests 
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of it than of the other. One of these sides should be 
almost entirely in shadow; if the sun is so situated that 
both sides are in the light, do not sketch it. The side 
that is in the shadow should be treated very simply. 
When you have become expert in indicating shadows on 
buildings, attempt buildings and landscapes combined. 

Do not let any one think that one does not need to be 
a good draughtsman in order to use a silver print. 
Beyond the fact that a drawing made over one does make 
the proportions and outlines of objects more correct, it 
does not always imply a better drawing than could be 
made by copying the photograph free hand. You may 
work over a silver print and utterly distort the’ features 
of a portrait or falsify the values in a landscape, unless 
you have the true artistic sense and feeling to prevent it. 
The same care and attention is needed in this as in other 
drawing. 
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HINTS ON CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 





ANY of us who cannot make 
a forceful drawing with a 
lead-pencil have found the 
strong lines of charcoal effec- 
tive and brilliant. Sketching 
from nature is necessarily 
much simplified when that 
subtle quality color is left out, 
ever varying and _ shifting, 
complicated in its rendering, 
and difficult to render har- 
monious. No wonder the 
student will find a rest and 
delight in the single tones of 
black, gray, and white or 
black and gray alone. Char- 
coal will give the most ex- 

quisite grays. A good way to start a low-toned study is 

to prepare the whole paper with an even tone of charcoal. 

This can easily be done by holding the charcoal with the 

thumb and finger in the middle of the stick and dragging 

up and down the paper, then rubbing it down with the edge 
of the hand or a piece of rag. Add to this simple ground 
the black accents and take out the lights with kneaded 
rubber or bread rolled up to a point. The first way is 
preferable. The study will then have one predominating 
gray running through the whole. One paper, above all 
others, is particularly adapted to charcoal work. It is 
called Michelet paper, and comes in very beautiful colors 
—soft blues and pinkish grays, also in plain white. It 
can be bought on a block or by the sheet, and costs about 
four cents a sheet. This same paper is also pleasant to 
use with water-colors, using Chinese White. White 
chalk is sometimes introduced with charcoal on a tinted 
paper for the high lights. There are different qualities 
of charcoal; some are softer and blacker and other sticks 
are harder and finer. Both will probably be required. 

It is well to provide yourself with one or two of each 

kind. Little blocks are sold made of sandpaper; these 

are used for sharpening the charcoal. To get a very 
sharp point, it is well to cut the charcoal toward you with 

a knife. It generally breaks with sharp points, which 

are very desirable. 

The accompanying drawing by Emile Vernier is made 
on white Michelet paper with fine charcoal. How much 
is expressed! One hardly misses color. It is full of 
atmosphere and has the charm of direct handling. The 
slight grain to the paper leaves the small particles of light 
in the shadows, which gives atmosphere, and is one of 
the qualities to be sought for. There is still another way 
of manipulating charcoal, and that is by the stump. It is 
not line work, but is more allied to painting, full values 
being given. Little bundles of gray paper and white 
paper stumps are sold. The former are softer than the 
latter. With these stumps the charcoal is rubbed into 
the paper, and with a leather stump lights can be taken 
out. This method is excellent for portraiture and very 
necessary for a beginner, being helpful for studying 
values. 

There is no end to the uses of charcoal. For pure 
outline it is delightful, or for shading from the antique. 
It is also very useful in the more modern flat tones in 
decoration where objects are rendered in one color or 
two colors.: The charcoal line is easily removed; a 
chamois-leather duster is the best to brush it off with, 
but the very ease with which the charcoal is removed 
also makes it necessary to fix it when the drawing is 
completéd. For this purpose a fixative is sold. This is 
applied with a little spray, which is held a foot or two 
from the picture so as not to come out in spots. When 
once fixed the drawing can be freely handled. Unfixed 
charcoal drawings are always framed under glass. 
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THE SWISS CABINET PAINTING ON GLASS. 





BY ANNA SIEDENBURG. 





THE so-called cabinet glass painting originated in 
Switzerland three centuries ago, the custom being to 
devote painted panels of glass to friends and as gifts 
of honor for public purposes. Such panels were gener- 
ally put in the middle of the window and framed by 
geometrical designs in stained glass. The fashion has 
been revived in Europe lately, and suggests a new and 
interesting field for the amateur. There are two different 
methods of painting such panels. In both the outlining 
is done first with a pen or outlining brush in black; care 
has to be taken that the outlines are perfectly black when 
held against the light. This color has to be mixed with 
fat oil and turpentine. When perfectly dry, the whole 
surface is covered with a tint of the same black color for 
the shading, but this color has to be mixed with distilled 
water and gum; if the outlining is quite dry and the tint 
is worked over carefully, there need be no fear that the 
lines will come off. The tint must look on the glass like 
an untransparent mist. This being accomplished, those 
parts of the design that are to appear light have to be 
taken out with a bristle brush, the hair of which has been 
burned short to the edges. The highest lights have to be 
taken out with an etching needle. Those shadow parts 
which are to appear darker have then to be worked over 
with a soft brush, but before doing this it is better to fire 
the panel. When the shading is perfectly dry, the back 
of the panel is covered with a tint of Silver Yellow. This 
appears after the firing as a beautiful bright yellow. 
Applied to the back of the glass, it gives much richness 
to the other colors applied on the front of the panel. But 
Silver Yellow is difficult to handle, and should never be 
fired at the same time as other colors on the same surface, 
for it would be sure to spoil them. It is not mixed with 
a glass flux like the others; the medium with which it is 
mixed will appear after firing like a dull reddish color. 
This has to be wiped off, arid then the Silver Yellow 
appears in all its beauty—that is to say, if it is applied 
to the right kind of glass and fired properly. Not every 
kind of glass will take it, and it will rub off sometimes 
with the medium, no matter if fired at a low or strong 
heat. The best way is to make samples on different kinds 
of glass and fire them. 

Very pretty panels, harmonious and charming to the 
eye and not so very difficult to execute, are those in the 
Grisaille style, which are often found in the cloisters and 
churches of the old country, the luxury of colors in glass 
paintings being defended for some time in the churches. 
The monks, who did a good deal of glass painting, had 
to content themselves with two colors; they modelled the 
design in black and lighted it up here and there in using 
the Silver Yellow for pearls, leaves, or blossoms, which 
were most prominent in the design. 

If brilliant colors are desired, one has to put them 
on the back of the panel in flat tints; but as the colors 
generally appear pale after the first tint, one has to work 
them over and fire again until the proper shade is ob- 
tained. The other method of cabinet painting is to work 
the colors over the shadow in front of the panel, to mix 
and work them more together, and finish the picture up 
in working it over and firing it several times. While the 
former method shows more the effect of a transparent 
picture, this one gives more the impression of an oil 
painting, and portraits are mostly done in this way. It 
is a matter of course that such panels, supposed to make 
transparent pictures, must not be worked on the table 
or with any background, but must let the light through 
if the proper effect shall be obtained. It is therefore 
advisable to have the panels on an easel leaning against 
another panel of transparent glass and letting the light 
through. The firing must be done very gradually, and 
one has to put the panels on the edges or on some chalk 
in the bottom of the kiln. 
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THE ART 
THE ARTISTIC VALUE OF BONES. 





BY RICHARD WELLS. 





I po not think that it has occurred to any of our crafts- 
men what good use the discarded shin-bone might be put 
to. When thoroughly cleansed from grease and bleached, 
it is almost as good as ivory, and certainly as easy to work. 
Moreover, it will take dye and stain much better than ivory. 
It is well adapted for the most delicate carving, and has 
been used by civilized and barbarous nations from remote 
periods. A great many interesting specimens of decorated 
bone-work can be seen in our museum, brought from the 
Pacific Islands, which are full of interest and remarkable 
for the perfection of an orna- 
mental style by a primitive 
people. It is not my intention 
to dwell upon what kas been 
done, but to show what can be 
done. 

Shin-bones should be procured 
whole and cut into sections with 
a butcher’s or mechanic’s hack 
saw for the purposes their 
forms may suggest, such as 
vases. The one example shown 
here is mounted on copper. 
Shallow pieces can be carved or 
stained green or blue and 
mounted with silver for salt- 
cellars; smaller pieces can be 
used for napkin-rings. The 
shin-bone of sheep can be used 
for the handles of knives or 
paper-cutters, finger and thumb 
rings,and many other purposes. 

To prepare the bones, the 
first thing to do is to remove 
the marrow; they should then , 
be boiled in strong potash water 
for about six hours, replenish- 
ing the water as it evaporates. 
They should next be washed in 
hot water and scraped. After 
that they must be placed in a 
large jar or pot, which must be 
fitted with a perforated zinc 
bottom, standing about two 
inches high from the bottom of 
the pot. The bones are now 
placed in the pot and covered 
with spirits of turpentine. This 
is to remove the disagreeable 
odor and fatty emanations that 
may be left from the boiling, 
and likewise bleach the bones. 
The bones should be kept in the 
turpentine for three or four 
days, exposed to the sun if pos- 


be allowed. The turpentine acts 

as an oxidizing agent, and the 

product of the combustion is an acid liquor which sinks 
to the bottom of the vessel. The liquor strongly attacks 
bone if it comes in contact with it. When the bones are 
thoroughly cleansed they should be laid in the sun to 
further bleach them and remove the odor of the tur- 
pentine. 

The bones are now ready to be worked into shape. The 
tools for this are a vise, three half-round rasps (one 12 
inches, one 8 inches, and one 4 inches, for small bones), 
one half-inch No. 8 wood-carvers’ gouge, and a mallet, 
sandpaper of various grades from No. 1 to 00, some fine 
pumice powder, and putty powder for finishing. The 
bones are held in the vise between soft wood clamps, 
which can be glued to the iron jaws. They are now shaped 
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SHIN-BONE, COLORED A DEEP REDDISH BROWN 
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up with the carving tool, both inside and out, next rasped 
into their final shape, the bottom trued, and so forth. The 
marks left from the rasp are removed with the sandpaper, 
using the grades as their numbers indicate. The first 
polishing is done with the pumice powder, mixed with 
thick soapsuds. This is applied with a strong piece of lint 
well saturated. For the inside the lint will be wound 
around a dowel stick; for the outside the bone should be 
driven onto a piece of wood that will hold the object 
secure, and then fastened in the vise. The lint can then 
be used with both hands. The final polishing is done with 
putty powder, moistened with alcohol and applied with 
linen. 

The bones can be decorated with pyrography just as 
well as wood or leather can, 
and form very delicate grounds 
for fine work; but owing to the 
texture being so much closer 
than wood, the lines appear 
considerably finer. The tint 
obtained is a fine, rich brown. 

Dyeing of Bones—Red.— 
Make an infusion of cochineal 
in water of ammonia, then make 
a weak solution of nitric acid 
and water, one part of acid to 
about one hundred and fifty 
parts of water; soak the bones 
first in the nitric acid, pickle 
for a few minutes, then sub- 
merge in the ammonia dye. 

Turquoise Blue and Green.— 
According to the time allowed 
in the solution as above, using 
carbonate of copper instead of 
cochineal. Most of the aniline 
colors can be used for bone, 
washing first in alcohol and 
then boiling in the dye. After 
the dyeing they must be again 
polished with putty powder. 

If the bone is to take the 
form of a vase, it must have 
a bottom let in or be mounted 
upon metal. (For mounting on 
metal, see articles on metal- 
work.) A piece of bone is cut 
out and filed to snugly fit the 
hole in the bottom. This bot- 
tom can be secured firmly with 
the following cement: Dissolve 
one ounce of isinglass and two 
ounces of white glue in thirty 
ounces of water; strain and 
boil down to six ounces. This 
should be done in a double 
boiler. Add one dram of gum 
mastic, previously dissolved in 
three ounces of alcohol, and one 
ounce of zinc white; mix the 
whole together. When wanted 
for use warm and shake well 
before applying. Everything that is made in ivory can 
be made with shin-bones. For example, paper knives 
can be cut from the long way of the bone, filing down to 
the desired thickness. Pieces for inlaid box covers can 
be cut out to shape, forming geometrical designs, which 
can be colored, treated with pyrography, or engraved to 
represent different devices. Carving should not be for- 
gotten, as many beautiful decorations might be made 
with little effort. The tools should be shorter than those 
used for wood-carving. A special handle can be had 
for this purpose that has a jaw and nut device, by which 
means the carving tool can be made just the length. The 
bevel. of the carving tools should be shorter when work- 
ing in bone or ivory. 
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THE HOUSE. 


SOME ROOMS IN A WILKESBARRE RESIDENCE. 





THE residence of W. H. Conyngham, Esq., in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., which we illustrate, might be described as 
palatial, if the word had not lost much of its form, owing 
to too common use. A 
palace is not necessarily 
gorgeous, but it should 
display a sense of style 
in the architect, deco- 
rator, and owner. This 
essential point is not 
lacking in this instance, 
for the Renaissance, in 
its various modifications, 
reigns supreme through- 
out. The effect of unity 
and harmony obtained 
by adherence to one 
well-defined style is very 
apparent in the house 
itself and distinguishes 
it from many so-called 
palaces which are rather 
museums of furniture of 
all ages and nations. 

In the large entrance 
hall with a coffered ceil- 
ing, supported by Co- 
rinthian pilasters, the 
prevailing tone is awarm 
red. This red is on heavy Egyptian canvas, and is painted 
in transparent varnish colors, so as not to destroy the 
texture of the cloth and to give it more brilliancy of color. 
Some gold is introduced in a marquetry form between 
the centre of the panel, which is the aforesaid red, and 
the border, the background of the border being in salmon 
of different tones, with ornament in tapestry colors— 
green, gray green, gold, and so forth. The walls are 
wainscoted to nearly 
half their height. At 
the end of the hall the 
wainscoting is carried 
to the ceiling with ele- 
gant arabesques. The 
mantel itself is of white 
marble, richly carved. 
The windows have heavy 
curtains of dark red vel- 
vet with borders in ap- 
pliqué of dull gold. The 
portiéres are to match. 
A large Persian carpet 
covers the floor. At 
night the hall, is lit by 
a profusion of electric 
lights. 

The library, with its 
Moresque_ ceiling, is 
kept in tones of Lincoln 
green and brown. The 
mantel is enriched with 
a carved frieze sur- 
mounting its facing of 
richly glazed tiles. Above 
the wainscot, which 
shows between the bookcases, the wall is covered with 
canvas of a variegated green tint. The frieze is the most 
distinguishing feature of the room. It has been designed 
by Mr. Alexander S. Locke, who has ingeniously worked 
into it the names, devices, and mottoes of the most cele- 
brated printers. Many of the old printers’ devices and book- 
marks are exceedingly decorative,and Mr. Locke has made 








DINING-ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF W. H. CONYNGHAM, ESO. 
(Charles Alling Gifford, Architect. 





LIERARY IN THE RESIDENCE OF W. H. CONYNGHAM, ESQ. 
(Charles Alling Gifford, Architect. Arnold & Locke, Decorators.) 
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effective use of a number of them, including Guy Mar- 
chant, of Paris; William Caxton, the first English printer ; 
V. Schumann, of Leipzig; the Plantins, of Antwerp, and 
so forth. These book-marks and old printers’ emblems 
have been used as spots of color in the frieze, being in 
rich red, blue, gold, and so forth, with conventional foli- 
age about them, and with a scroll entwined, bearing the 
names of some of the most celebrated authors. 

In the dining-room 
Mr. Locke aimed at the 
rich and lustrous effect 
of old Spanish leather, 
which he has repeated on 
canvas by means of com- 
binations of oil colors, 
metallic grounds, and~ 
varnishes, discovered 
after much experiment- 
ing. The bold, banding 
scrolls with © brilliant 
flowers and leaves, which 
form the pattern, are re- 
lieved upon a ground of 
deep, rich blue, which 
appears somewhat paler 
in the photograph than 
it is in reality. The ceil- 
ing is similarly treated, 
but mainly in transparent 
golden tones, through 
which the metallic 
ground appears freely. 
There is also in this 
room a_ stained-glass 
panel, the background of which is crystal in geomet- 
rical form, with the coat-of-arms of the Conyngham 
family in strong colors on the same. The rug on the 
floor was specially made and imported for this room. 
It is a shade of blue, the centre field being plain, with 
scroll-work in the border, similar in design to that used 
on the side walls and ceiling of the room, of a lighter tone 
of blue, the whole effect being old turquoise blue. This 
is also taken up by some 
very fine leather screens, 
the design of which is 
similar to the decora- 
tion of the side walls. 

The principal guest 
chamber, in the Louis 
XV. style, is treated in 
pale lilac and_ yellow. 
The walls are panelled in 
relief and the panels 
hung with figured lilac 
silk. The floor in this 
room is hardwood mar- 
quetry, with a_ special 
rug made in yellow tones 
to match the yellow in 
the styles of the side 
walls and ceiling. 

In several of the 
rooms above mentioned 
are stained-glass effects, 
which are always in 
keeping with the deco- 
rations of the rooms. 
The backgrounds’ of 
these are generally of 
a geometrical design, with a cartouche or some other 
ornament in color. 

Throughout the house the decorator, Mr. Locke, of the 
firm of Messrs. Arnold & Locke, has worked in full 
accord with the architect, Mr. Charles Alling Gifford, 
and the result is a sustained harmony of architectural 
dispositions and decorative adjuncts that is very pleasing. 


Arnold & Locke, Decorators.) 








THE ART 
CHIP OR NOTCH CARVING. 





DECORATION by means of geometric or “ chip carving,” 
as it is frequently called, has been known so long that 
it is impossible to trace back its origin to any one especial 
source. 

The first rude awakening of love for decoration among 
all savage races seems to have found expression in the 
ornamentation of the domestic or war implements with 
geometric designs, at first burned and then later cut with 
the knife. The canoes of the native Africans, the war 
bludgeons of the South Sea Islanders, the totem poles of 
the North American Indians, and the domestic vessels 
of the extinct Aztecs show the same rude idea of combin- 
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Chip-carving is frequently taught in the normal train- 
ing schools in connection with sloyd, the young pupils 
decorating their more advanced models; in this case also 
using only the knife for the carving. Really artistic and 
beautiful chip-carving, however, is something more than 
mere knife-work, and it is with this particularly that I 
wish to deal in this chapter. 

To begin with, the design itself should receive careful 
consideration. Merely a combination of geometric figures 
which covers the panel is not necessarily a good decora- 
tion. Its fitness for its object must be considered. A 
panel which has no pronounced framework should have 
a distinct border carved around it somewhat heavier than 
the rest of the design. The centre should not be entirely 





ONE VIEW OF THE HALL IN THE RESIDENCE OF W. H. CONYNGHAM, ESQ., AT WILKESBARRE, PA. 
(Charles. Alling Gifford, Architect. Arnold & Locke, Decorators.) 


ing straight lines and curves in ornamental geometric 
designs, and some of them are exceedingly attractive. 
Chip-carving is practised extensively among the Scandi- 
navian peasants, who spend the time during their long 
winter evenings in carving their furniture or decorations 
for their houses and in making small objects for sale to 
the summer tourists. For this reason it is frequently 
called peasant carving, and some of the objects they make 
are very elaborate and beautiful. Frequently they color 
their work, using only red, blue, green, and yellow in 
different combinations, and the effect is often extremely 
pleasing. For carving they use only one tool—a sharp 
knife—and the effects they manage to produce with this 
simple instrument are really quite wonderful. 
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covered with carving, as it will then at a distance present 
only a confused mass to the eye. Rather have the designs 
separated by well-considered plain spaces, which will 
divide it in pleasing proportion. 

Having decided upon the design and laid it out upon 
the wood by means of rule and compasses, the panel is 
clamped to the carving-bench, using a bit of waste wood 
between the clamp and panel, and the tools are selected 
and laid side by side wit! the points toward the worker. 
Four of these are necessary—a medium-sized veining 
tool, a half-inch skew chisel, a wide-flare parting tool, and 
a half-inch flat gouge for use in cutting down the curved 
lines. The principal lines, which form the general design, 
are then cut quite strongly with the veining tool. This 
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serves to bring out the design and give it character, and 
also to make the cutting down easier, since it is much less 
difficult to cut to the line left by the veining tool than to 
form an even line where the cuts on the two sides must 
meet each other. The skew chisel is used to cut down at 
the points where the carving is deepest. It is held perpen- 
dicularly with its long point where the deepest point in 
the carving is to be, and the cut is made along the line 
where the two sides will meet in their downward slope. 
It must be made deep enough, so that the wood on the 
sides will come away clean and leave no ragged effect 
where they meet. The parting tool is used where a long 
cut is to be made in place of the chisel, its two sides doing 
the work in half the time required with the chisel. The 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HALL IN THE RESIDENCE 


(Charles Alling Gifford, Architect. 


flat gouge is used in cutting down the curved sides, as 
it does the work so much more smoothly than the chisel. 

It is exceedingly difficult to describe the process of 
chip-carving intelligently as done with these four carving 
tools. To further simplify the method, I will explain the 
use of the knife. Take an ordinary penknife and make 
two cuts, say a quarter of an inch apart, any length, upon 
a piece of soft wood. Cut through the surface at any 
angle, sloping the cuts toward each other. At whatever 
angle these cuts are made, they are sure to meet, making 
notches of the various depths and sizes. This is all there 
is in notch-carving. The effect of the design you want 
to execute depends upon the size, curve, and general 
arrangement of the notches. 

The tool required is the simplest of all wood-carving 
tools. Its use should readily become easy to the hand, 
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for it resembles very much the ordinary pocket-knife. 
It consists of a hook-bladed knife fitted into a wooden 
handle four and a half inches long, of a gradual taper. 
The blade should be about one and three-quarters of an 
inch long, rounded off and thin toward the point. Any 
smith will make one for about fifty cents, or one can be 
shaped from a shoemaker’s or sloyd knife by the simple 
process of grinding. 

One of the greatest advantages of chip-carving with 
the knife lies in the fact that the carver does not need to 
support the work upon a table or bench, the work being 
generally held in one hand, while the knife is used with 
the other. The object to be carved can be secured to 
a bench if desired, but it will not be found so convenient. 


OF W. H. CONYNGHAM, ESQ., AT WILKESBARRE, PA. 
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The work cannot be so readily moved about as when it is 
held in the hand.. This is a great advantage the knife has 
over the wood-carving tools. There are many ways of 
holding the knife, and those in which the carver finds 
that he gets the most command over the tool to cut the 
notch required will be found the best way. After a little 
practice no thought in the matter will be necessary. One 
will hold the tool naturally without thinking about it. 
Curved notches are the hardest to cut. The knife 
should be held firmly in the hand; the elbow should be 
well away from the body, so that a full sweep can be 
given with the blade. 

Another way of holding the knife is with the handle 
firmly grasped and the first joint of the forefinger curved 
over the back of the blade; or the thumb may rest against 
the side of the blade, the fingers grasping the handle 
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firmly. These are only typical methods of making cuts; 
the knife can be held in any way that the amateur can cut 
to the best advantage. 

It will be plainly seen that this tool must be kept in 
perfect cutting order. This cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon. The blade must not be what would be 
thought sharp in an ordinary pocket-knife; it must be as 
keen as a barber’s razor. To get it into good condition, 
it should be well rubbed on an ordinary oil-stone, plenty 
of oil being used. Keep the blade perfectly flat, as a long 
bevel is required. 

It will be seen that nearly all the cutting is done with 
about a half inch of the end of the blade nearest the point, 
so the greatest attention should be paid to this part. 
A blade that is thick at the point is not so easy to cut with 
as one that has a gradual taper. When the knife is well 
sharpened upon the oil-stone it will remain so for a long 
time, and when its cutting powers begin to give out, all 
it needs is to be rubbed a few times on a strop. 

The preparation of the wood is the next consideration. 
It should be well dressed and thoroughly smoothed with 
the smoothing plane. On no account use sandpaper before 
the work is carved, for the small particles of sand work 
into the grain and cause great annoyance by dulling the 
tool. This alludes to all carving. Carelessness as to this 
rule is a mistake amateur wood-carvers invariably make, 
and then they wonder why their tools lose the cutting 
edge so quickly. 

Designs should always be drawn or transferred on the 
wood, the originals being preserved for future reference. 
If designs are glued to the wood, they necessarily are cut 
away and are of no more use; besides, the plain surface 
is much more pleasant to carve upon. 

In putting a design upon wood, only the outline need 
be drawn, for the notches show the shading, and the 
angles indicated form themselves naturally as the cuts 
are made. (See the decoration for a racket stand given in 
the supplement for this month.) % 

The wood for this work should be free from knots, and 
on this transfer or draw the design. The precise angle 
at which the cuts are made is of little consequence, but 
these should be as uniform as possible. The hand will 
soon become accustomed to cutting at the same angle or 
slope. The cuts should be made at the desired angle and 
the required depth at once, though this cannot always be 
done, especially in large work, when it is necessary to 
make more than one cut to get at the bottom. When this 
is necessary the greatest care should be exercised to make 
the cuts at exactly the same angle as the first, for if not, 
the notch or that particular side of it will show a ridge 
where the cut has been unequal, instead of uniform. The 
irregularity may be pared away afterward, but it is a 
waste of time, and the work never looks as clean and 
smooth as otherwise. 

The student should bear in mind that the notches are 
to be cut from the outline to the centre, not from the 
centre to the outline; though he might think it easier to 
begin paring away at the centre, gradually increasing the 
size till he reached the outline. If anything like success 
is to be obtained in this work, he must begin boldly upon 
the outline, making one cut that reaches the desired depth. 

Often a slight burr or ragged edge will be seen at the 
bottom of the notch, where the knife has penetrated 
further than it should. This may be removed easily if 
the work is small and intended for close inspection, other- 
wise it may be disregarded. The cuts themselves do not 
require any special attention. When the carving is fin- 
ished the surface of the wood (not the notches) may be 
rubbed down with several grades of sandpaper wrapped 
around a piece of cork or flat wood. The notches will 
fill up with dust, but this can be removed with a stiff 
brush. 

Stains and polish should never be used on notch-carv- 
ing, for they cause the cross-grain of the wood to swell 
and roughen. Stains are absorbed more by the ends of 
the grain than elsewhere, giving the work a patchy, soiled 
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appearance. When it is necessary to darken the wood it 
should be treated with ammonia, either by fumigation or 
application and then wax polished. Varnish destroys the 
beauty of the work and gives it a commonplace look. 
Colored enamels may be used with good effect and the 
notches picked out with various tints. In the same way, 
bronze and gold may be applied, but it requires a great 
deal of artistic taste to choose the various tints necessary 
to produce a good effect. 





THE beginner should beware of putting too much into 
his sketch. It will save him much disappointment if he 
will limit his early efforts to broken fragments, if we 
may so describe them: An ivy-grown church porch, for 
instance, instead of the whole structure, however pic- 
turesque it may be; an old stone cross; the broken stump 
of a tree. Such simple subjects are pleasing, and when 
well done soon lead to something of wider scope. In 
painting, pick out the salient points and dash them in 
vigorously. Any means to an end are admissible, that 
end being the production of a pleasing picture true to 
nature. If you lose a light and cannot regain it satis- 
factorily by washing or scratching out, then use Chinese 
white, but avoid this if possible. If bent on using opaque 
color, you may as well resort to oils at once. The chief 
charm of water-color painting lies in its delicacy and 
transparency. 





A very handy mirror, useful for various purposes in 
the studio and out of doors, may be made by simply coat- 
ing a piece of glass of any required shape or size on the 
back with black paint or thick varnish. Objects seen in 
this mirror have the effect of the same seen with half- 
closed eyes, the method usually taken to get a notion of 
the masses apart from the detail of a view. But the 
image in the black mirror has the advantage of being 
constant and of presenting more definite contours than 
that seen with half-closed eyes. In the studio the black 
mirror may be used in inventing ornaments by symmetri- 
cally repeating any assemblage of lines placed on the 
table before one, the mirror being held at right angles 
to it. With two such mirrors held together by a band of 
linen glued on to the edges, so that they may be opened 
or shut like a book, you have a new and very useful form 
of kaleidoscope. Set end down and opened at right 
angles, on a line drawing laid flat on the table, it will 
produce, as you shift it around, the most astonishing 
variety of rosettes, all perfectly regular, with four leaves 
or petals to each. By widening the angle, you may obtain 
triangular rosettes of three petals each, and by making 
an acute angle, rosettes of more and more compartments 
as the angle becomes more and more acute. Fixed at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, they will serve for a 
window mirror to show you what is going on in the 
street. 





AN altar cloth embroidered with gold-may be used_in 
a dry, well-aired church for years without any material 
change in its freshness, but let it be removed to a damp 
building, and probably the gold will in a very short time 
become absolutely black. Gas, too, is a great enemy to 
gold bullion, and all needlework enriched by the precious 
metal should be kept as much as possible away from the 
hurtful influence of the effluvium. Vapors of every 
description are prejudicial to manufactured gold. The 
very use of perfume about the person or upon the hand- 
kerchief of the gold embroideress will seriously injure 
the brightness of her work—in fact, may cause it to 
change visibly before it leaves her hands. According to 
Anastatia Dolby, there are persons who “can scarcely 
touch or even approach gold without tarnishing it, owing 
to some exhalation from the skin.” She justly remarks 
that “such persons, however great their ability or taste 
for embroidery, should, upon conscientious principles 
alone, never apply themselves to gold work, profession- 
ally or otherwise.” 
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THE ARTS OF METAL. 


IX. Cororinc. 

THE process in this art requires considerable practical 
experience in its application. The receipts given herewith 
are of the simplest and yet are known to be successful. 
In the first place, it is absolutely necessary to have the 
articles free from grease, and when clean they must not 
be touched by the hands. For producing the clearest 
effects the brass should be light in color, not copper 
colored. Copper will take the film, but is not so beautiful. 
For the finest effects the metal should have a high polish. 
In other cases bright 
dipping will do. Articles 
that are polished must 
be washed in hot lye 
(potash) and thoroughly 
rinsed in several waters, 
preferably warm. Upon 
this cleansing depends a 
great deal of the success. 
If it is thorough, the 
adhesion of the color will 
be perfect and the arti- 
cles can be repolished 
with a soft buff and the 
burnisher used freely. 

The vessels for hold- 
ing the coloring fluids 
should be of earthen- 
ware, never of metal. As 
the coloring solutions 
are to be kept near the 
boiling-point when in 
use, it will be necessary 
to use a jacket kettle. 
The following will be 
found most desirable: A 
large tin wash-boiler and 
a two or three gallon 
stone crock. The size of 
these utensils depends 
upon the magnitude of 
the work to be done. For 
small work electric-bat- 
tery jars and a cooking- 
pan can be substituted. 

The coloring solution 
can be madethus: Hypo- 
sulphite of soda, one 
ounce to a quart of water 
(preferably rain-water). 
If the water is very hard, 
more soda should be 
added. A second solution 
is made of acetate of 
lead, one ounce to a pint 
of water. When these in- 
gredients are thoroughly 
dissolved they are mixed 
together. The _ kettle 
shouldbe placed over the 
fire, and when the color- 
ing solution is almost boiling, about 200° F., immerse the 
metal to be colored. The coated surface is a thin film of 
lead sulphide, and according to the length of time the 
article is immersed will depend the depth of color de- 
posited. In a few minutes small brass articles will be 
coated with color varying from golden yellow to bright 
copper or old gold to carmine dark red. Now the color 
changes rapidly from liquid aniline blue, bluish white, 
reddish white, to brownish. Copper does not show the 
lighter tints, while iron and steel only become blue. The 
solution should be stirred continually, as the sulphide of 
lead will deposit upon the bottom of the vessel when there 
is not metal for it to deposit on. 
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By substituting sulphuric acid for the acetate of lead, 
same quantity by weight, brass articles can be colored 
a beautiful red, and according to the time of immersion, 
the red will change to a brilliant green, a dull green, and 
then a brown with a purple glitter; this film is very ad- 
hesive. When the desired color is obtained, the article 
must be instantly removed from the liquid and washed in 
several lots of warm water and then dried in hot boxwood 
sawdust. When buffed with a clean, soft buff, it is ready 
to receive a coat of lacquer. 

A solution for rose violet and blue on brass: Hypo- 
sulphite of soda, 600 grains; sulphate of copper, 470 
grains; cream of tartar, 
300 grains; water, I 
quart. This _ solution 
works best boiling. 

Lustre colors upon 
brass: To obtain these 
beautiful effects, the brass 
must be highly polished. 
The following colors will 
be obtained: Light gold- 
en to darker golden, then 
various red tints to iri- 
descent brown; the col- 
ors obtained depend upon 
the time the articles are 
allowed to remain in the 
mixture. Protochloride 
of tin, half an ounce, dis- 
solved in 4 ounces of 
fy cold water; cream of 
coe tartar, I ounce, dissolved 
in I quart of hot water. 
When dissolved mix to- 
gether and boil for a few 
minutes, and when ebulli- 
tion ceases decant from 
the precipitate. Now 
make a second solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, 
3 ounces, dissolved in 
half a pint of water. Mix 
this with the first solu- 
tion while continually 
stirring, and then boil 
again. Allow it to get 
cold, then filter from the 
separated sulphur. This 
can be used hot or cold. 
When used hot the colors 
are produced quickly; if 
cold, they take a long 
time, but are more dura- 
ble. The changing of 
the colors depends upon 
the length of time the 
articles are allowed to 
remain in the bath. To 
obtain green shades, take 
hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia, 30 grains; sulphate 
of copper, 120 grains; 
water, I quart. Use hot. To make a violet color, take 
crystallized acetate of lead, 14 ounces, dissolve in 1 quart 
of water. In another quart of water dissolve 44 ounces of 
hyposulphite of soda. Mix together and use almost 
boiling. 


BY ARTHUR W. DAWSON. 





AN excellent method of cleaning the brass pendulums 
of clocks, which are often tarnished and disfigured with 
black stains, is as follows: Prepare nitric acid and water, 
an equal quantity of each, and put into a porcelain vessel. 
Now in strong hot soda-water wash the brass thoroughly, 
rinse in clean, hot water, and then dip in the nitric acid. 
Wash again in several lots of clean water. 
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(Continued from the July issue.) 


LEMON YELLOW LUSTRE COLOR. 


Ingredients : 
16 parts of potassic antimoniate, 
5 " oxide of zinc, 
35 " lead glass. 


Heat the mixture in a porcelain (not clay) crucible 
until it forms a flux, then pour it out, and when cold rub 
up to a fine powder with a muller on a stone, marble, or 
glass slab. The color will become decomposed if the 
fusion be carried too long. 


PALE YELLOW LUSTRE COLOR. 

Ingredients : 

4 parts of potassic antimoniate, 
I part of stannic oxide, 
36 parts of lead glass. 

Fuse in a Hessian crucible, and then allow it to cool, 
afterward pulverizing it to a fine powder. The lead glass 
is prepared by fusing together 8 parts of minium and 
1 part of white sand (silica). 


URANIUM YELLOW LUSTRE COLOR. 
Ingredients : 
Mix together in the dry state, by means of a muller 
and stone slab— 
I part of uranic oxide, 
4 parts of lead glass (prepared ‘as in last recipe). 


This mixture does not require to be fused. 


YELLOW LUSTRE COLOR FOR LANDSCAPES. 


Ingredients : 

Prepare a lead glass by fusing together— 
2 parts of minium, 
I part of white sand, 


“cc 


I calcined borax. 


Then mix 8 parts of Naples yellow (ordinary oil paint- 
ers’ color) with 6 parts of this lead glass. 


YELLOW LUSTRE COLOR FOR FIGURES AND LANDSCAPES. 


Prepare a “ Naples yellow” by fusing together for some 
time in a Hessian crucible— 
I part of tartar emetic, 
2 parts of nitrate of lead, 
4 45 chloride of sodium (which has been dried in 
an oven until it decrepitates). 


For use mix this compound with the “dark” yellow 
colors named above. 


ORANGE LUSTRE COLOR. 
Mix in the dry state, by rubbing up on a stone slab— 
2 parts of uranic oxide, 
1 part of chloride of silver, 


3 parts of bismuth glass (as prepared for “ Gold,” above 
described ). 


ORANGE RED LUSTRE COLOR. 
Ingredients : 


15 parts of colophony, 
15 * ferric nitrate, 
18 - oil of lavender. 
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Melt the above ingredients together in a porcelain 
vessel (common saucer or plate will do) over a gentle 
heat on hot sand or ashes. When the mixture is homo- 
geneous, take up from the source of heat, and while 
homogeneous add 20 parts more of oil of lavender. Then 
mix one-third of this mass with two-thirds of bismuth 
glass (as prepared under “Gold,” supra). By varying 
the proportions of bismuth glass, various shades of orange 
to red can be obtained. 


YELLOW AND RED LUSTRE COLOR. 


Ingredients : 
7 parts of ferric oxide, 
24 43 lead glass, 
12 : minium, 


1 part of calcined borax. 


Mix all together by rubbing up under a muller on a 
slab. The ferric oxide is prepared by putting some an- 
hydrous sulphate of iron—that is, crystallized ferrous 
sulphate—that has had the water of crystallization drawn 
off by heating the sulphate over a hot iron plate into 
a porcelain dish and heating it in a muffle furnace, with 
constant stirring, until almost all of the sulphuric acid 
has been expelled, then remove the dish from the furnace 
and allow its contents to cool, and wash the ferric oxide 
thus produced with water to remove all traces of un- 
decomposed salt; and then, after collecting the oxide in 
a filter paper, dry the powder on a plate in an oven. 


PALE PURPLE LUSTRE COLOR. 
Ingredients : 


13 drachms of shavings of tin, 

Aqua regia, q. s., 

4 ounce protochloride of tin of 1.7 sp. gr., 
340 ounces of water, 

8 grains of gold dissolved in aqua regia, q. s. 


Dissolve the tin shavings in sufficient aqua regia to 
dissolve it, and then concentrate the solution over a water- 
bath until it becomes solid. By this method chloride of 
tin is obtained, containing an excess of hydrochloric acid, 
then the salt is dissolved with a little distilled water, 
mixed with one-half drachm of protochloride of tin; then 
mix the solution of tin in the 340 ounces of water in 
a glass vessel, but the solution should contain a sufficient 
quantity of acid to prevent a separation of stannic oxide. 
Dilute this solution of tin with water and then mix it with 
some gold chloride that has been prepared as follows: 
Dissolve 8 grains of gold in aqua regia, and then evapo- 
rate same by degrees over a water-bath; then dilute with 
water and filter in a dark room the mixture of gold, and 
the salts will turn a deep red color without a precipitate 
showing itself; add 13 ounces of liquid ammonia, when 
a precipitate is at once formed. If the precipitate does 
not settle completely, add a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
then pour off the fluid as quickly as possible, and wash 
the precipitate five or six times with fresh quantities of 
water by decanting off the water from the settled precipi- 
tate; then collect the precipitate on a filter, and allow it 
to drain off thoroughly, and then while still moist lift 
it off the filter (using a silver spatula) on to a piece of 
opaque glass, and mix with 6 drachms of lead glass, pre- 
viously rubbed fine; then dry the mixture upon the glass 
plate by placing it in a warm room free from dust, and 
when dry mix it with 50 grains of carbonate of silver. 
By this means almost 1 ounce of pale purple is obtained 
with the aid of only 8 grains of gold. 


COVERING WHITE FOR LUSTRE COLORS. 
Ingredients : 
I part of minium, 


I es white sand, 


“ce 


I crystallized boracic acid. 


Mix together and then pour into a porcelain crucible. 
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This color is used for marking the lightest places of the 
design, which cannot be produced by leaving bare the 
porcelain, and also for mixing—but only in small quan- 
tities—with yellow and green colors to make them cover 
better. 

PRISMATIC LUSTRE COLORS. 

Make into a paste cyanide of gold and mercuric cyanide, 
rubbing them up on a plate, dry the mass at a gentle heat, 
and triturate oil of lavender. For use the compound is 
mixed with one to ten times its own weight of bismuth 
glass (vide “ Gold,” supra). When laid on biscuit porce- 
lain and coated with a solution of uranium, light and dark 
iridescent colors are obtained. The colors may be all 
mixed together or else applied one on top of the other. 
When thus applied to glass, mother-of-pearl effects are 
obtained ; but for these it is necessary to mix the biscuit 
glass with lead glass, and sometimes chloride of antimony 
mixed with resin must be added. 


METALLIC LUSTRE COLORS 


are obtained by the aid of carbolic acid thus: Dissolve 
10 parts of bismuth in aqua regia, and evaporate the 
mixture to the consistency of thin syrup. When cold, add 
50 parts by weight of carbolic acid, liquefied by moderate 
heating in warm water. Allow the mixture to stand un- 
disturbed for some few hours, then stir the mixture with 
a glass rod and heat for somé time over a steam bath, 
during which operation fumes will be given off, which 
should not be inhaled. Test the mixture from time to 
time by dipping a glass rod in it and dropping a little of 
the mixture into nitro-benzole; if it dissolves clear, the 
mixture should be removed from the steam bath at once. 
When this point is reached the mixture should be dis- 
solved in nitro-benzole, and is then ready for use. 


TIN LUSTRE COLORS. 


Prepare this in precisely the same way as that just 
described for bismuth lustre; then dissolve 10 parts by 
weight of tin in aqua regia, and evaporate to the consis- 
tency of thin syrup, and treat this with 50 parts by weight 
of carbolic acid, as above described. 


URANIUM LUSTRE. 
Dissolve 15 parts by weight of uranic nitrate in 40 parts 
by weight of pure hydrochloric acid, and then treat with 
58 parts by weight of carbolic acid. 


IRON LUSTRE. 

Dissolve 15 parts by weight of ferrous chloride in pure 
hydrochloric acid,and after evaporating to the consistency 
of thin syrup, treat with 50 parts of carbolic acid in pre- 
cisely the same way as above lustre; manganese lustre is 
prepared from manganese chloride, nickel lustre from 
nickel chloride, and cobalt lustre from cobaltous chloride. 
For the production of combination colors these different 
preparations are mixed together. All the above lustre 
colors are used alike as overglaze and underglaze colors, 
but the gold lustre colors can be used only on porcelain 
glaze, as when subjected to a higher temperature the 
gold and silver are separated in metallic form, and assume 
a dirty brown and leaden-like appearance. 


ROSE-RED PURPLE LUSTRE COLORS. 
Ingredients : 


16 grains of gold, 

Aqua regia, q. s., 

1} ounces alum, 

5 gallons water, 

4 fluid drachm protochloride of tin of 1.7 sp. gr., 
Liquid ammonia, q. s., 

Carbonate of soda, 

2} ounces lead glass. 


Dissolve the gold in sufficient aqua regia to dissolve it, 
and having separately dissolved the alum with 5 gallons 
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of water, mix the solution of gold with it, then while 
continually stirring add one-half fluid drachm of solution 
of protochloride of tin, and then slowly add the liquid 
ammonia so long as a precipitate of aluminium is formed. 
When the precipitate has settled pour off the fluid, and 
replace it with ten times the quantity of water, to wash 
the precipitate, and then collect it on a filter and dry it at 
a moderate heat. Almost one-half ounce of dry precipi- 
tate will be obtained, which is then mixed with 40 grains 
of carbonate of silver and 24 ounces of lead glass (pre- 
pared in the same manner as given under pale purple) ; 
the mixture thus obtained is rubbed up on a glass plate. 





TREATMENT OF THE CORN PLATE. 


BY LOUISE M. ANGELL. 








Tuts design is simple in effect, and for that reason 
particularly the drawing must be carefully and neatly 
executed, showing each turn and curve of the leaf in its 
proper manner and relation. It could be effectively 
painted in several different schemes of color. The origi- 
nal has an ivory ground with brownish green foliage and 
gold corn outlined with black. The whole is rather 
delicately painted, and relies upon the fine outline to give 
it strength of character. The plate may be finished with 
two firings, but for an amateur it would be more safe to 
say three. 

Draw a quarter section of the plate, being careful to 
have the design come properly together at the middle 
of the handle and the middle of the side of the plate. It 
will be an aid to trace the remaining three quarters—not, 
however, depending wholly upon tracing, on account of 
the concave surface of the plate. In this case it would 
be better to go over both sides of the tracing than to use 
impression paper. The tracing can be fastened in place 
on the plate by small pieces of beeswax placed at different 
points between the paper and the plate, fitting the paper 
to the curved surface of the plate by small folds or cuts, 
being sure that the design is in all parts in relative posi- 
tion with the edge of the plate. 

If the plate is to have three firings, the design may be 
drawn directly with the color, Finishing Brown, with 
a fine line not as dark as will be wanted in the final firing. 
Paint the foliage with Brown Green and Yellow Brown, 
in some parts using more of the green and in others more 
of the yellow brown; always use the latter delicately. In 
some cases the upper part of a leaf would be more green 
and the under part more brown, which helps to give the 
appearance of the turn of the leaf. In the heaviest 
shadow use colors more evenly mixed. Paint the space 
for the kernels of corn with a flat wash of gold put on 
evenly and not too thick to receive another coat in the 
second firing. Paint also the handles with gold. 

For the second firing tint the ground of the plate with 
Silver Yellow and a touch of Finishing Brown put on 
thin to make a delicate ivory color. Be sure to clear from 
gold with alcohol any particle of color that may have been 
worked over it in the process of tinting. In cleaning do 
not have the cloth or brush very wet, as alcohol would 
spread into the tint. It will be well to clear the tint from all 
parts of the painted design, but it is necessary for the dark 
parts. Dry thoroughly, and give the gold a second wash. 
Gold put on with repeated firings is likely to wear better. 

For the third firing retouch wherever necessary, mak- 
ing a clear, fine outline of Finishing Brown for the 
foliage and Outlining Black for kernels of corn and finish 
of handles, going over the black until clear and even, and 
keeping the line fine. 

This design would look well in monochrome—Meissen 
Brown or Chestnut Brown, outlined with Finishing or 
some other dark brown. It would also be good in green— 
a pale tint of Apple Green or Royal Green—with the 
design in Royal Green and a little black. Another way 
would be to use an ivory or delicate cream ground, with 
the design and handles in color. The natural colors of 
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Indian corn are very beautiful—brownish green, golden 
yellow, and brown. Some of the ears are red, approach- 
ing violet of iron. These colors would also be effective 
with an ivory ground. 





ANOTHER TREATMENT OF THE CORN DESIGN. 





BY FANNY ROWELL. 





Miss ANGELL’s corn design could be treated very 
effectively by using lustre in the shapes of corn and 
leaves. Yellow brown and dark green lustre, both put on 
in thin washes, would give a charmingly iridescent effect 
to the border. The turn of the leaves could be shown 
by light green lustre. The greens and yellow browns, 
whether in color or in lustre, make a pleasing scheme of 
color for a plate on which to serve corn. The beautiful 
forms are well kept in the design and a natural object 
made most delightfully conventional. We should use 
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leaf forms may be carried out with flat gold or with con- 
ventional coloring in connection with the border, or if 
a painting were very much desired, the nasturtium flower 
would not be out of place, for it would seem only to give 
a piquant flavor, and its color accords very well with 
greens. There is harmony in the idea if the flowers are 
treated ever so delicately, yet distinct enough to be clean, 
and if the vines are kept near the edge. Miss Angell’s 
method of using a natural form in a decorative border 
suggests to us that many other pretty shapes besides corn 
would make delightful borders, if our amateurs will start 
with drawings directly from nature. 

A set of fruit plates with the strawberry as a motive 
for a border would be very nice, and in how much better 
taste than a set blooming with natural strawberry vines! 
We must not try to rival nature when we decorate our 
china. We have seen strawberries and also corn, large 
and natural, painted on china that would have been just 
the right thing if used as labels for canned goods. They 





THE HAWTHORN DISSECTED, SHOWING THE FLOWER IN VARIOUS STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


nature only to suggest decorative ideas in our china 
decorations. Corn in its natural growth, especially if the 
design on the plate should be large, would seem to try to 
rival nature; but well put together as a border and ar- 
ranged conventionally, it becomes an appropriate decora- 
tion. If painted larger and more showily, it would be 
bearable only for a short season, and if nearly the natural 
size would be exceedingly bad taste as a decoration for 
table china. Stalks of beautiful corn are lovely on a 
screen. They give the feeling of “out of doors,” and 
should be painted as true to nature as possible, or on 
a large china panel a few ears of corn are truly decorative. 
The panel would look well hung in a dining-room, but 
the same painting on a platter to hold corn would be 
grossly out of place. 

Realism on china for the different courses of a dinner 
should be avoided. A salad set with a border in green 
would be far more tasteful than with painting of salad 
leaves or chicory or any vegetable growth. The pretty 
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were very showy and appetizing, but they missed their 
place when they found their way to china. Try the 
strawberry vine as a neat border, with the small straw- 
berry shapes in rose lustre, the leaves in green lustres, 
the centre of the plate in cream color, and outlining black 
very accurately placed to accent shapes. Gold as ground- 
work to the berries would make a very rich treatment. 
The flat enamelling so much used by Mrs. Kahler could 
be effectively employed in these designs. 

Fish on fish plates, lobsters on lobster platters, aspara- 
gus on asparagus dishes, and chickens on egg dishes 
have all had their day. The community now calls for 
plain white china when they have been surfeited with 
so much ungainly work. When panels are inserted in 
borders, we may enjoy bits of nature pure and unadul- 
terated, as landscapes, game, flowers, fish, and birds, 
because the shapes around them are conventional and 
frame them in a conventional way. Realistic work may 
be put on vases, rose jars, tankards, steins, and urns, so 
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HAWTHORN DECORATION FOR A TEA SET. BY 


FANNY 


ROWELL. 
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we need not regret to lose it on table china. Fishes are 
most wonderfully decorative, and the graceful lines have 
been employed by the Chinese for ages for large decora- 
tive pieces. Mermaids, swimming fish, and ideal sea 
growths all appropriately decorate tapestries for a yacht, 
but we can spare them in their swimming realism from 
our table china. Palissy’s serpent is decorative on his 
famous tray, but it is in bas-relief, and is altogether a 
wonderful decoration. In the same way we like a mag- 
nificent painting of grapes on a tankard or a punch-bowl. 
The pieces are large enough to stand alone, the arrange- 
ment and depth of color is charming, but do we want 
them so naturally on our fruit plates? It becomes weari- 
some to see natural grapes appear season after season 
everlastingly the same painted on the china we use for 
blackberries and then again for peaches and melons, until 
the grapes themselves come fresh from the vine to put 
the painted ones to shame. Try painting the grapes in 
small bunches, ever so naturally if you will—and if you 
can—as a border to fruit plates. Let the leaves be no 
larger than a thimble. Sketch the vine growth and 
beautiful bunches, and arrange as a band witiun a border 
of gold or as a border similar to Miss Angell’s design. 
For the grapes use Ruby Lustre and some Violet, for 
the leaves Yellow Brown Lustre and Greens. Hold the 
design together with black lines. To design and draw 
this will take longer than to paint, but it will be an ex- 
quisite work when well finished. We will not have to 
wait long for an American school of keramics when our 
china painters succeed in working out American flower 
and fruit growths intelligently. 





HAWTHORN TEA SET. 





HawtTuHorn is usually painted in dainty clusters, the 
flowers white, pink, and pinkish purple. The background 
is softly tinted with light blue, made of Night Green and 
Deep Blue Green, and some écru tinting. Pinks and 
greens can be used also. Have tht centres of the flowers 
tender with greenish gray. The colors combine har- 
moniously, and are quite sure to be daintily pretty. They 
should be kept very clean in color. If you wish to depart 
from this generally accepted way of treating hawthorn, 
try making the background of a different color. Paint 
the flowers naturally and prettily without tinting the 
china. Dry the color, and pad over the unpainted surface 
light green lustre. It need not go over the flowers. Tint 
until the lustre is quite tacky and finally dries. Rose 
lustre would also be pretty with a wash of yellow over the 
rose after firing to get a delightful shell tint. Select one 
of the borders for the base of the set, and paint the shapes 
adapted from the hawthorn with lustres and color that 
correspond. Outline the border with paste. If the body 
color of the set is shell tint, make the border of rose 
lustre and rose pompadour. If of green, use two shades 
of deeper green lustre for border. If the background is 
simply sky tints, put the border on with flat gold and 
gold paste. A treatment for painting hawthorn was given 
in The Art Amateur in November, 1899. 


SUCCESS ? 








Ir You Work ror It. 





WE know that china painters who work alone have difficulties 
that may be easily overcome if just the case may be made known 
and a little experience brought to bear upon it. One is apt to go 
to extremes, especially in firing. If underfiring has wrought 
damage, it is not necessary to cook work all to pieces the next 
time. You need to be very sure of your kiln before you undertake 
to fire precious pieces. Fire test pieces until you understand just 
when to turn your heat off. You cannot fire by timing the kiln, 
for conditions vary. State exactly your difficulty, and we will 
try to help you. Here is an experience that may save you from 
similar trouble: Not getting a superior glaze to her china, Cyn- 
thia concluded to do an oft-deferred thing—to whitewash her 
kiln. Now, Cynthia knew very little about whitewashing, but she 
had often read that an iron firing-pot absorbs glaze, and that 
whitewash counteracts the mischievous iron. She applied it in 
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generous quantity and fired—with great distress as the result. 
The glaze was very fine, what she could see of it, but the white- 
wash had peeled off the kiln and the trays, and had lodged its par- 
ticles deeply in her dusted grounds, and fired therein. The 
trouble was simply superabundance of whitewash. The spotted 
china cannot be remedied, but the kiln can, in this way: Wipe 
off all the whitewash that will come off. Only the thinnest kind 
of a coating was necessary in the beginning. It looks only gray 
when first put on, but dries white. If thin enough there is no 
danger of hurting even the finest ware, and it does help the glaze 
immensely. Keep your firing-pot free from every kind of dust. 


Ame ia has had troubles, too. She has succeeded in getting her 
underglaze stuck together—“ kissing” in the kiln, it is called. She 
had become quite expert in underglaze painting, but her work 
had all been fired in the big underglaze kiln, the mysteries where- 
of were mostly myths to her. She resolved to touch up a few 
refractory pieces with enamels, and sign and place inscriptions on 
a few with overglaze color. Amelia forgot that the underglaze 
pieces will adhere to any glazed surface. She placed one pre- 
cious piece on a saucer to keep it quite steady, and now they are 
stuck together for life. One base slipped during the firing 
against another, and they have become Siamese twins unless they 
shall be forcibly separated. Have you discovered that Belleek 
will serve you this trick also? Avoid placing a stilt on Belleek. 
It may adhere, or make a slight dent. Stand Belleek alone in the 
kiln; do not allgw it to touch any kind of china. Heat the kiln 
slowly, and allow it to become quite cool before you open, and 
you will have fine results. A very full kiln fires more evenly than 
one that contains only a few pieces. Keep some of your experi- 
mental lustres to help fill up the kiln; you may achieve magical 
results by firing and refiring the lustres. 


M.—Try to fire strong enough to glaze pure relief white for 
enamels. Such enamels wear. You cannot be positively sure of 
relief white that is fluxed except for cabinet pieces. Gold, too, 
os magnificent in color and wear when it has this strong, steady 

ring. 


F. S.—Black is very effective on china when artistically placed 
in a design. Persian, Hindoo, Grecian, all call for black to some 
extent. It may be painted on in solid color. Ivory black is truly 
black, raven’s black is a brownish color. 


INTERLACED RIBBON PATTERNS are not pretty bow-knots and 
floating ends that we see so much in French designs, but they are 
the strictly lined designs, in and out, under and over, which are 
shaped somewhat according to Grecian lines. Borders of inter- 
laced ribbon pattern may be copied from Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
manuscripts. Russian designs employ the interlaced ribbons a 
great deal, and we see them in old oil-cloth patterns and on tiles. 
They are accurately geometric. 


ARTISTIC FLOWERS we seldom use. The heather grows in 
great profusion and variety. If you have opportunity to study 
it in its season of bloom you can get some fine decorative ideas 
that have been seldom used except in oriental work. The flowers 
are either yellow, red, pink, or white, according to their variety, 
and are always set against a background of dense green. One 
yellow-flowered species, called St. John’s Wort (hypericum) has 
a mass of flowers branching from the main stem, with feathery 
centres longer than the hawthorn, and very graceful in forma- 
tion. It has the romantic history of having formerly been car- 
ried as a charm against witchcraft, and had supposed good in- 
fluence in conjurations and enchantments if gathered on St. John’s 
Day. Another variety has dense whorled spikes of pink flowers, 
feathery in growth, tinged to shrimp pink, and crowned with 
purple leaves shading to red brown—a beautiful variety to com- 
bine with white flowers. 


You MAKE THE MISTAKE of treating your china painting like 
fancy work. It cannot be picked up and laid down, or a little 
done at a time satisfactorily. If you work on it only from time 
to time the work is liable to injury. But if you put the china care- 
fully away that it may not be handled, and is out of the way of 
dust and moisture, there is chance you may bring it through 
safely. It will depend upon your own care. Dry all tintings and 
flat gold. You can probably arrange to lay your work away in 
boxes until you again find time to work. I do not find it a good 
plan to commence a great deal of work at once unless it is a set 
that should match; then it should be done with the same palette 
and feeling. Plans and ideas are best carried out to the finish 
while one is enthusiastic, and before other plans may obliterate the 
idea or change the intentions. 


REPAIRING OLD CHINA is a business. An old blue hawthorn vase 
recently bought at a sale cost $75 to repair. It had been riveted, 
something that a good repairer never does. The first process was 
to give it a steam bath and take it to pieces. A man was em- 
ployed a month in the work of cleaning, putting it together again 
and in glazing the damaged parts. Before completing it had to be 
partially fired, a most careful process, as the vase is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. Such repairing leaves the piece without flaw 
or blemish. We can mend china in our kilns by a cement that 
comes for the purpose, or by uniting with enamel, and tying to- 
gether with asbestos cord. The asbestos cord, however, is most 
flimsy stuff. You will be astonished to find it pull apart almost as 
easily as tissue paper, but with care in handling it may serve the 
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purpose of holding together the pieces until firing permanently ° ° 
cements. The cord is too frail to use the second time. O e@ C Ing u i 
THE RED IN PERSIAN DESIGNS may be light as well as dark. It 
is equally correct coloring in light shrimp shades. Blue also may @ ‘ 
be light, although the darker shades are seen oftener—a little 
light blue gives such clear coloring to a design, very pleasing to IS omp e e WI ou 
the eye. 
H. Cu1na.—You need to study the artful contrasting of colors. 


Too much sameness, too much prettiness, not enough snap in_your a Su | of 
work. It is too even in tone to strike one with admiration. Study 
to get variety. 
E. P.—For glass-painting peach blossoms should be done in 
pink enamel. They should be shaded after the first firing with 


Rose Purple, transparent color. The calyxes and stems should . 
be done in brown enamel, and the stamens in the centres should 

be raised in enamel, worked over with Rose Purple. For china 

painting, make one or two of the most prominent blossoms in * * a 


each group with Yellow Carmine, the others with Rose Pompa- 
dour, and model up with a gray of Carmine and Apple Green. 
The stamens are Deep Purple tipped with pale yellow. Cut out 
tiny dots with the scraper and fill in with Mixing Yellow. For 


the calyx use Deep Purple and Violet-of-Iron, and for the stems e 9 
the same, with an occasional touch of green along one side; keep r 1S = 
the whole delicate. If the bowl be tinted Light Coffee at the top > 


into Chestnut Brown at the Bottom, and inside Trenton Ivory, 
it would harmonize well. Finish with a gold band, top and bottom. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING IN POWDER COLORS. 
In the illustration, “The Oracle,” given in this issue of The ul e O ors 
Art Amateur, will be found an interesting subject for tapestry 


painting. There are several ways of treating the design, but in 
any case the three barefooted, bareheaded wanderers must be 
first well drawn on a scale of five inches to one. If one spends 
half as much time on the drawing as is required to color the pic- 
ture, the result will be more satisfactory to the artist, the con- 
noisseur, and the public. A faulty line is more conspicuous on a 
large scale than in a miniature, so be sure that the charcoal or 
pencil drawing is correct before beginning to paint. Should the 
material be creased or wrinkled enough to interfere with the 
sketching, it may be wet after stretching and allowed to dry and 
shrink taut. 

If the children were gathering flowers or returning from a 
berry-picking trip under the noonday sun, the sky should be blue, 
lightest at the horizon, and the light strong from above on the 
tan skin and tow heads; but most probably the sisters are coming 
home from a stroll at sunset. This aspect can be very successfully 
depicted with the powder colors, as one distinct color after an- 
other may be laid on and blended with a scrub brush. Use Cobalt 
with a little yellow for the upper portion of the sky, changing 
half way down to a delicate pink (Carmine and Vermilion) ; 
follow this with a streak of clear Vermilion, and then at the 
horizon one of Chrome Yellow, and at once, while wet, scrub 
horizontally, first the blue, then the pink, not returning to the 
blue after getting pink upon the brush for fear of obtaining too 
purplish a hue. Take a clean scrub brush and rub always cross- 
wise of the picture, the Vermilion losing its upper edge in the 
pink and the lower edge in the yellow below. Allow no lines to 
remain. Let the green fields in the distance partake of the warm 
sky colors, and leave patches of yellow on the right to represent 
the fields of grain. 

The clump of trees must be distanced by adding blue to the 
green. Allow the greens to grow lighter and leave patches of 
white for the daisies and wild carrots, especially on the rise of 
ground to the left of the picture, and fill in the balance of the 
foreground with varying shapes of Green, Ochre, Venetian Red, 
and Umber. Scrub these colors slightly into one another, and 
also into the spaces left for flowers, as it will represent the 
shadows of the petals, the high lights of which are to be put in 
with white after the ground colors are dry. If the surroundings 
are put in before the figures are painted, it will enable the artist 
to get the proper values on the flesh and gowns of the trio. In 
painting the flesh add a little Venetian Red to the ordinary flesh- 
color to give a healthy tone to the skin, and perhaps an extra dash 
of Vermilion to the cheeks. All the children are blonds. Yellow 
Ochre and Chrome Yellow, very thin, may be washed over the F. W. Devoe & 


shadow forms of Umber or Umber and Blue for the hair. Dress 


the central figure in dull red, using Venetian Red thinly on the 
waist and strong, with Umber added, in the folds on the skirt; ( T Ra nolds Co 
use Cobalt mixed with a bit of Venetian Red for the denim petti- . e . 
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coat. The youngest pe a faded-out dress of pink, fig- 
ured and striped with a darker tone. Carmine and Vermilion, 4117 
with a little yellow washed on thinly and shaded with Venetian Fulton Street, Cor. William 
Red and Carmine and striped with the same, would be well. The NEW YORK 
wrinkles in her white sleeves put in with Blue and Umber, and 
give the white a yellowish tinge. The basket is of Yellow Ochre 
and Umber. The eth on por is dressed in dark blue 176 Randolph Street 
(Cobalt and Umber) with apron of Ochre and Venetian Red. CHI GO 
After ow ap in - Es. aT, and laying in the first CA 
washes let the material dry. ith Yellow and Vermilion and 
perhaps a little white touch up the portions of the flesh which The Largest Manufacturers and Importers —~_ 
catch the glow of the sunlight. Use great care in shading the of Artists’ Materials in the United States “ Tovrisr.” 
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THE PROOF of the excellence 


of oor WHITE CHINA 
for Decorating IS IN THE 
FIRING 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in WHITE CHINA DECORA- 

ON is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, se- 
lected by connoisseurs of repute from the 
world’s best sources of supply, 


Agents for NALL’S ROMAN GOLD 
WRIGHT 1212 Chestnut Street 


TYNDALE & 
Van RODEN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 





“Rockwell 
Tapestry “Paints 


Powder Colors, or for use 
on all fabrics. 
The quickest and cheapest 
method. 
Complete Outfit for only 








FOR SALE BY 
MRS. ANNABELLE HUTCHINSON-PARRISH 
45 East 20th St., New York 
During August, Meriden, Conn. 











Colored Supplement. 
Size, 29 x 20 inches, 


MIXING THE LOVE POTION. 
By Haxry Roseranp. 





Copyright, 1899, by Truth Co, 


The above is one of the many beautiful supplements which have been issued from time to time with 


TRUTH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


any one of which will be sent in protecting mailing tube upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 
stamp for catalogue. 

TRUTH for August contains an exceptionally interesting article on Abbott Graves, the well-known 
painter of seafaring men. This article is profusely iilustrated both in color and black-and-white, and 
contains an account of the life and work of the artist, together with his portrait. 

A most curious and interesting article in TRUTH for August is that describing the Church Buildings in 
Mew York City which have been adapted to commercial purposes. The matter is fully illustrated and 
presents a singular phase of Metropolitan life. In addition to this are the usual departments devoted to 
Humor, the Stage, Literature, Travel, etc. 

Owing to the wide-spread popularity of Mr. Harry Roseland’s paintings of negro life, and the great 
demand for TRUTH’S benutifel reproductions of these fine pictures, the publishers of TRUTH have secured 
for the August issue, one of the most charming of this famous artist’s canvases, ‘* The Cup of Fate.”” The 
picture is a companion to the one shown above. It is printed in many colors and is a fac-simile of the 
original oil painting in every detail, and being printed on Seney paper (24 x 17% inches in size) is well worth 
the handsomest frame one can give it. 


Send two-cent 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
THREE FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 

To those who will cut out this advertisement and send 
it to us, with 25 cents, we will send not only the August 
number of TRUTH, but also the two preceding numbers 
as samples, each accompanied by the beautiful colored 
supplement which alone is well worth the price of the 
magazine, and each sent postpaid, securely packed in 
protecting mailing tube. TRUTH COMPANY, 

19th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Short Stories Wanted 


for publication in TRUTH. Writers of fiction are 
invited to submit manuscripts for consideration. 
Stories must not exceed 3,500 words in length, nor 
contain less than 1,200 words. For satisfactory 
contributions satisfactory prices will be paid. Ad- 


ress 
/ Editorial Department, TRUTH. 
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arms and limbs that recede, and in getting the expression of the 
faces. Intensify folds and shadows, and indicate some few 
spears of grass and leaves, and transform the spaces left for 
flowers into common daisies, ox-eyed daisies and bachelor-but- 
tons. Do not make the growing flowers distinct, as detail in the 
ground work takes away from the figures. =. P. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN ART AT THE Paris Exposition.—Carolus Duran 
praises our exhibit of paintings at Paris as “a triumph of Ameri- 
can art,” adding that “ the character of the work shown is of the 
highest possible order, and will result in Americans taking a very 
prominent place in the estimation of European artists.” Bonnat 
also endorses the exhibit as “a very fine collection—the finest that 
America has ever shown in Europe.” Of these paintings forty- 
nine are illustrated in the official catalogue of the United States 
Fine Arts Exhibit. Among them are works by Sargent, St. Gau- 
dens, Winslow Homer, John W. Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, 
Pearce, Benson, F. S. Church, W. M. Chase, Childe Hassam, 
Kenyon Cox, George De Forest Brush, Blum, Robert Reid, etc. 
The catalogue contains an interesting introduction on the prog- 
ress of American art by H. Hobart Nichols, and gives a great 
variety of information about the exhibit and about the artists. the 
whole making a book which appeals to every one interested in 
American art. (Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston, 75 cents.) 


A Dretomatic WomAN, by Huan Mee. This volume reveals the 
very unusual and exciting experiences of a young and pretty 
woman who engages in diplomatic intrigue and involves her- 
self in an interesting coil of adventure. The tales are vivaciously 
related by the heroine herself, and at once claim the reader’s atten- 
tion. Particularly fascinating are the stories entitled “ The Rus- 
sian Cipher,” “ The Abducted Ambassador,” and “ A Deal with 
China.” (Harper & Brothers, $1.00.) 


Bauzac’s Letrers TO MADAME Hanska. Translated by Kath- 
erine Prescott Wormeley. Balzac’s letters to Madame Hanska, 
whom he married in 1850, three months before his death, extend 
over a period of fifteen years. Besides throwing much side-light 
upon the “ Comedie Humaine,” they reveal the man himself, and 
the inspiration which upheld him during the most trying period 
of his life. To this volume are added all the letters to Madame 
Hanska during the rest of Balzac’s life, which are contained in 
the volume of correspondence in the Edition Définitive of Balzac’s 
Works. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


A DreEAM OF A THRONE, by Charles F. Embree. This is a 
powerful and highly dramatic romance, dealing with a popular 
Mexican uprising half a century ago. It is a novel of adventure 
and war, and its strongly contrasted characters glow with life 
and realism. The writer’s thorough knowledge of Mexican life 
gives him a wealth of new material, and the descriptions of scenery 
at Lake Chapala are vivid, full of color, and alive with mountain 
air. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


Tue thirteenth editions of A Literary PitcrIMAGE and Lirt- 
ERARY SHRINES, by Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, and the fourth edition 
of his later work, LtreErARY HAUNTS AND HoMEs, are now on the 
market. These popular books were for a time out of print owing 
to the Lippincott fire. They treat of the homes and _ favorite 
haunts of both English and American writers. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company. ) 

Tue MAN THAT CorruPTED HADLEYSBURG, AND OTHER STORIES 
AND Essays, by Mark Twain. Illustrated. This volume contains 
a varied collection of the author’s latest stories and essays. The 
former are full of sparkling humor, of subtlety in the weaving of 
plots, and of vivid character drawing. The essays are character- 
istic, wise, and amusing, and include among their subjects “ My 
Début as a Literary Person,” ‘“ Concerning the Jews,” “ Stirring 
Times in the Austrian Parliament,” and ‘‘ About Play-Acting.”’ 
(Harper & Bros., $1.75.) 


Hiwa: A TALE or ANCIENT Hawau, by Edmund P. Dale. Hiwa 
is a goddess queen of Hawaii during legendary times. The au- 
thor has had the advantage of thorough familiarity with the coun- 
try of which he writes, and his descriptions of native customs and 
ceremonies are admirable. The book opens up a new field for fic- 
tion. (Harper & Bros., $1.00.) 


BrowNING Stupy ProGRAMMES, by Charlotte Porter and Helena 
Clark. The accomplished editors of ‘“ Poet Lore” have pro- 
duced a book no less interesting than stimulating. The poems are 
grouped under various chapter headings, such as “ Poems of Ad- 
venture and Heroism,” “ Talk Poems,” “ Phases of Romantic 
Love,” etc. The chapters are perfect mines of information, teem- 
ing with suggestions, with helpful questions and hints. For the 
intelligent comprehension of Browning this may well be consid- 
ered an epoch-making book. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50.) 


Tue INTEGRITY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
This well-known and popular author gives a most admirable work 
on the mistakes of Christian Science, as at present taught, and 
offers what she regards as a much needed corrective for the same. 
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The book is written in a clear, terse, and convincing style. As she 
very pertinently remarks in one of her chapters: “ If, as the Chris- 
tian Scientists claim, there is no pain, why should they have healers 
to cure that which does not exist?” And again: “If there is 
neither cold nor hunger, why should they dress as handsomely as 
any other class of people, and eat just as ‘heartily ?” The most ar- 
dent upholder of the tenets of Christian Science cannot read Mrs. 
Whitney’s book without being impressed by the justice of her 
statements, and we foresee for it a wide popularity. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


Boy: A Sxetcu, by Marie Corelli. Our readers will hail with 
delight this story by the talented author—her first long and im- 
portant work since “ The Sorrows of Satan. The plot is of the 
slightest, yet such is its fascination that one cannot lay the book 
down until the last chapter is reached. Boy was the son of an 
English officer, the Hon. D’Arcy-Muir, whose one idea in life 
was to get drunk and swear, and Boy’s mother a lazy sloven, who 
spent her days in eating and talking scandal. We are introduced 
to the little boy when, at the tender age of four, a charming old 
maid friend of his mother, pitying the child’s forlorn and ne- 
glected condition, takes him on a visit to her lovely home. Miss 
Letty twice made an offer to adopt him, the last time being when 
he was ten years of age, and visiting her in Scotland, but his 
mother would not consent, and packed him off to a school in 
France, where he remained a year, afterward going to a public 
military training school in England. Poor Boy could have been 
made under proper training a bright and useful member of so- 
ciety, but with the awful example daily of his worthless father and 
mother ever before him, he goes from bad to worse, and is ex- 
pelled from Sandhurst for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
His final act was to forge the amount of a cheque given him by 
his old friend from £50 to £500, but he experiences the pangs of 
remorse after successfully cashing the cheque, and returns the 
money intact to her. He then enlists as a private in the Scots 
Fusiliers, and goes with his regiment to the Boer war in South 
Africa. A fierce battle rages, in which he falls mortally wounded, 
and is gallantly rescued by a boyhood friend, Alister McDonald, 
but he only survives for a few moments, dying in the arms of 
his friend after murmuring a message of love for Miss Letty. 
The story is wonderfully true to life, and the characters portrayed 
are real, living, moving people. Miss Letty charms one by her 
sweet unselfishness and her love for Boy, and the bluff, hearty 
old major, who has loved Miss Letty for thirty years, but can 
never get her to marry him, for she had consecrated herself to the 
memory of a dead man. A very touching scene is the last in 
which the major, going to break the news of Boy’s death gently, 
finds his old friend sitting in her chair dead. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, $1.50.) 


A Guipe To PyroGRAPHY or Woop Burninc, for the use of 
students and amateurs, by F. C. F. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on their foresight in bringing out this most com- 
prehensive little work just at the time when pyrography is all 
the rage. The exceedingly moderate price puts it within the reach 
of all. The book consists of seventy pages of text, which not only 
gives careful directions regarding the method of working, but also 
choice of woods, lacquering, varnishing and staining. Sugges- 
tions for working on wood pulp board, leather, velveteen, and so 
forth are also included. The designs are numerous and useful. 
All the tools required for this most fascinating work are given, 
and what still more enhances its value to the worker is that a 
price list is added at the end of the book, showing just what each 
article will cost. As this is the only book on the market which 
treats in so complete and concise a manner on this subject, we pre- 
dict quite a wide and deserved popularity. (F. Weber & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Postpaid, 63 cents.) 


Hote. DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE PréciEusES, by Léon H. 
Vincent. The author: describes in a very interesting fashion this 
famous old hotel, which had for its guests such celebrities as 
Balzac, Malherbe, Voiture, and so forth. The master and 
mistress of the hostelry also come in for a goodly share of atten- 
tion. The little book is beautifully gotten up in a quaint old 
style which commands our instant attention. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 





Tue falling out of ornament embedded in wood, where a 
visible screw is not desirable, is frequently very troublesome, and 
a renewed gluing-in rarely obviates the evil, if it is omitted to 
dip the metal pieces previously in weak nitric acid for about half 
a minute. Such a bath, with subsequent drying, says a German 
paper, imparts a moderate roughness to the metallic surfaces, 
which make the glue adhere much better. The glue employed 
must be exceedingly viscous and never brittle. It is prepared as 
usual and receives a small addition—about a teaspoonful—of 
glycerine and as much of slack lime. During the boiling the mix- 
ture should be stirred together intimately, so that the admixtures 
can properly combine with the glue. It should be applied hot on 
the slightly warmed pieces, which should be quickly pressed into 
the wood. The glue must not be thin, but syrup-like. Metal ob- 
jects inlaid in this manner never drop out from the wood; they 
can only be torn out by force, on which occasion a thin layer of 
wood is carried along. 
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Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [Market and are sold by 
dealers throughout the country. 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, 
we conceived the idea of tur- 
nishing guantily with guality. 
Since then, all leading manu- 
facturers have adopted om 


SIT eS, 


These colors are now ad- 
mittedly the 
STANDARD AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL- 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 





Send for free copy of booklet containing comple le list of shades and testimonials 
as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Euiott 
Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. 7. Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many 


other of the foremost American artists, 


MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars 

44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards i: World’s Fair. 


MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS 
ROMAN GOLD 


costs more than other brands, because 
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ROMAN MATT & BUAN/SH 








evenly as 
largesurtaces if if becomes hard add 0 ithe 
Fat Ont and hold betore the hi fre to 


} FAVOR, Rum & C07 
Sele Agents. NEW YORK. 








it is 
Pure ana Reliable eal 
Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
72” ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD 





Take a Kodak with you 


and fill your portfolio with a wealth of reference. With pencil 
and brush make your memorandum, and with a KODAK valu- 
able data of cloud effects, tree form, etc. Indispensable to the 




















earnest art worker. Katalogue for the asking 
DEVELOPING, 
J. L. LEWIS, VELOPING 
128 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. ENLARGING. 
TRALE MARK. 
Boxes without our firm name are 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


counterfeited 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,"’ 50 cents. (Germany.) 

















AIR BRUSH e best Art Tool in = 
Ripe color by set of", FQ TEACHERS «> 


enabling the artist to do bet 
# ter work and save time. No 
studio complete — it 
Circulars free Address, 





Please send to us your name and receive cata- 
logue of the newest designs in white china for 


FOR decorating. 
ART WORK. Air Brush Mig. (0. | HE BELL POTTERY CO., Findlay, 0 


64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 
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M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTER OF 


Artists’ Materials 


Woolen Tapestry in all widths, at re- 
duced rates. Complete outfits in Oil, 
Water and China Color Boxes. Pyrog- 
raphy Sets, and wooden articles for 
decorations. A large variety of Studies 
ofall kinds. Sketching Stools, Easels, 
Umbrellas and Folding Drawing Boards 
at moderate prices. A complete Sta- 
tionery Department. Cards Engraved, 


etc. 
Send for catalogue, free on application. 
DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS 





COLORADO’S SPRINGS 
AND MOUNTAINS 








Offer a great variety of attractions to 
seekers of health and pleasure. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists who seek 
its grand climate, medicinal waters and 
beautiful views, visit Colorado every 
year. 

The popular route to Colorado from 
New England and the East is via 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of “America’s Summer Resorts ” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
Genefal Passenger - io Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
All manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on approval should 
be accompanied by postage sufficient to cover their return tf not desired. 
No packages will be returned otherwise. 





OIL AND WATER COLOR PAINTING. 


A.tce B.—To paint on Academy board, prime with a heavy 
underpainting of warm gray tint, using White, Yellow Ochre, a 
little Ivory Black and Burnt Sienna, mixed with a little turpen- 
tine. Put this on with a flat bristle brush, and when thoroughly 
dry rub down the surface with fine sand-paper slightly dampened 
with clear water. You will thus procure an excellent foundation. 

Pa1int.—The spottiness is easily explained—some of your colors 
have “dried in.” You can restore their brilliancy by applying a 
little “‘ French retouching varnish” thinly with the finger. Any 
color may be rendered transparent by mixing it with sufficient 
clear oil. Poppy oil is best for this purpose. 

S. P. G—To paint peach blossoms use Rose Madder; for 
shadows, White, Ivory Black, and Yellow Ochre, with a touch of 
the Rose Madder; for high lights, White and Rose Madder, with 
a touch of Cadmium Yellow. 

StupENT.—Do not allow paint to remain in your brushes even 
for one night, but clean them as soon as you have done with them. 
You will find, if you treat them in this careful manner, that they 
will last twice as long, and the hairs will not come out as easily 
as they would otherwise. Alcohol will clean sable brushes that 
have lain for some time with paint on them. Sweet oil is the best 
to clean them with. 

E. M. B.—Use as large a brush as you can conveniently work 
with. If you do this you will not need to repeat the washes, for 


the simple reason that you can take up more color at one time.. 


Keep two glasses of water at your side—one to wash the brush in, 
the other to wet the brush for the paint. All teachers will not so 
advise you. Many, especially those who work in landscape, seem 
rather to prefer to use a glass of water darkened with every color 
on the palette, and the palette itself in a muddy condition. This 
may do for those thoroughly conversant with the art, but for the 
young student it would be worse than perplexing—it would be 
ruinous. The clearer and more delicate the tints in flower-paint- 
ing the better the result. 


R. Is B.—It takes about two days for Poppy Oil to dry. Glaz- 
ing is used by artists of the modern schools generally only as a 
last resort, and is rarely taught as an orthodox method. It con- 
sists in changing the entire tone of a picture or part of a picture 
by the application of some one color made transparent by some 
medium—such as oil. Scumbling is using an opaque color in the 
same way. Lighter tones are obtained by scumbling, and darker 
by glazing. For instance, let us say, a landscape when finished ap- 
pears too cold in general tone to the painter, who does not wish 
to repaint solidly the whole picture; he therefore takes some good 
transparent yellow, and mixing it with oil, goes over the whole 
surface of the canvas with the color, using a short, strong bristle 
brush, and rubbing the color well in. When finished, the whole 
effect of the picture will be much warmer in tone; this shows the 
result of glazing when done in the proper way. 


TO MAKE TRACING PAPER. 


N. L.—(1) To make strong tracing paper dampen a piece of 
ordinary thick paper with benzine, and trace on the design. When 
the benzine evaporates the paper will resume its whiteness. If 
the evaporation takes place before the design is finished, dampen 
anew. (2) Do not begin a picture calculating to finish it before 
this or that date. The painter, like the poet, must carry out his 
inspirations without restriction as to time. (3) The word hue 
applies to the modifications which a color receives by the addition 
of a small quantity of another color; for instance, where blue is 
modified by red or yellow, added in such small quantities that the 
blue still being blue, yet differs from what it was before the addi- 
tion of red or yellow, in being violet or green. 


MAKING A PLASTER CAST OF THE HAND. 


PLaster.—To make a cast from the living body is an am- 
bitious task for an amateur, as it is generally done in parts. The 
following description is of how to make a plaster cast of the hand: 
The sleeve of the person operated on should be rolled up, and a 
towel twisted round the wrist at the point at which the cast is to 
end. A little oil should be rubbed over the skin. As a cast show- 
ing one side of the hand will generally be all that is required, the 
mould can be made in a single piece. A soft pillow should be 
provided, a towel spread over it, and on that a newspaper. With 
a little arrangement, the pillow can so far be made to accommo- 
date itself to the form of the hand, and will so rise round it as to 
leave no openings beneath; for if openings are left the plaster 
will run into them, and there will then be a difficulty in getting 
the mould away. The mould can then be made in the usual man- 
ner. The hand must, of course, be kept perfectly still till the plas- 
ter has set, or the work will be spoiled. When the mould is fin- 
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Summer Term begins June Ist 
CAH 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils cau enter at any lime 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD VIOLET 


Absoluteiy perfect incolor. New. Price per vial, 4oc. 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 
The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 

A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 
25 cents each. 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 
for powder colors. The process is continuous. The 
colors harden at once. New. Price per bottle, 25 
cents, with directions. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


The rich, dark, ‘Jacque Rose’’ effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


LACROIX AND DRESDEN COLORS 
IN POWDER —full directions for using—sent with 
price list, now ready for mailing. These colors have 
been reground in our own paint mills, and are extra 
fine. 

FREE- Forty-three page illustrated Catalogue upon 
mention of THe Art Amateur, containing complete 
price-list of all the Osgood specialties and full directions 
for laying ground with powder colors. 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (rele. |) New York. 


4t Union Sq 





THE FRY ART CO. 
COLORS AND MATERIALS 
FOR CHINA DECORATION 
Send for Catalogue. mentioning 1!e Art Amateur. 


Lessons in China catiag, Costes the Summer 
by MRS. K. E. CHERRY, of St. Louis, Mo. 
MR. MARSHAL FRY, Jk.. now in Paris, will resume 
classes about September ist. 


36 West 24th Street, New York City 


CHARLES VOLKMAR 


Corona, being convenient to the city and in 
a fine location, | shall form classes during the 
summer for sketching from nature. 

Also classes in the pottery process at the 
Pottery. Board accommodation for a limited 
number. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, - Corona, L. I. 


Terms Reasonable. 








Summer Course in Painting 
Lessons in Water Color, and China Decoration 
OUT-DOOR SKETCHING 


Original Designs for china decoration, with 
directions for treatment by correspondence. 


MARY S. HOOD 
Shekomeko, Dutchess Co., New York 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 


Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 
cents in stamps—will secure a satis/actory 
package of samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Our new catalogue of color plates for copy- 
ing and framing is just ready and will be sent 
to any address on receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 
23 Union Square, - New York. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


Thorough work under trained specialists in all 
branches of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Special Provision for classes in 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. 

L. W. MILLER, Principal. 
LEARN ILLUSTRATING 
Newspaper Sketching, Magazine Illustrating taught 
by mail. Adapted toall. Individual instruction and criti- 
cism same as our resident school. Best methods. Pre- 
Ri res quickly for profitable work. Write for particulars. 


ational Correspondence School of Illustrating 
31 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. FANNY ROWELL, 


STUDIO: 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Elevator entrance, West 15th St.) 








DECORATIONS. DESIGNS. 
CLASSES : stitial and Thursdays. 


SUMMER CLASSES : 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
during June, July and August. 








Miss M, M. Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes 11 CHINA PAINTING 
Inventor of the original *“* IDEAL PALETTE.” 

A complete list of careiully selected colors. 


Unsurpassed Roman Gold. 
Enamels, name! Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N. Y. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


SUMMER TERM—TEN WEEKS 
June 18 to August 25, 1900. Fee $20. 


Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model. 
Out-of-door Study from Landscape. Oils, Water 
Colors, Pastels, or any other medium may be*used, 
The Academy is in Eden Park, 200 acres, on a hill 
overlooking the City. Students are admitted free to 
the adjacent Art Museum. Fall term opens Sept. 24 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


will conduct a Sketching Class in Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., during the months of July 
and August. 


For particulars apply to her, at 
913 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


hiladelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master Sts, 
Practical Design and Art Courses 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE ANNUALLY 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal 














COMMERCIAL DRAWING TAUGHT 
By Correspondence. 

We fit rd student for work in News 

r, Lithographing, Fngraving and 

ea ‘hg other Establish- 
ments, or the Stu- 
“— dio. The profes- 
sion is highly profitable, 
and the demand for competent educated 
artists is practically unlimited. 
Practical drawing taught by Practical methods. 
Write for further information. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Box 2803, Rattle Creek, Mich. 
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Columbus Art School. 


Twenty-first year begins October 2d, 1899. Thor- 
ough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Modeling, 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and China Decoration 
Lectures on Anatomy. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 


JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
now open. They offer especial advantages 
for those who wish to drawand paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION. There is 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


(Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York 


A, B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 

The modern styles taught by a thorough and prac- 
tical method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec 
orating. 

Cobden's Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

** Practical Hints on China Painting *’ mailed free 


13 South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eric Pape Schoolor Art 


Third Vear—Oct. 1, 1900 to June 1, 1901. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and lilustrator 

The school has been a phenomenal success 
from the start, and many of the advanced 
students have received commissions in various 
lines of work, showing practical results as well 
as artistic achievement. These orders were 
successfully executed by the students while at- 
tending the classes of the school. 

No examination for admission. Students 
begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models, as is done i in the Paris academies, upon 
which this school is modelled. 

Full courses in DRAWING and PAINT- 
ING, Morning, Afternoon and Evening, 
Nude and Costume Models. (il and Water- 
color painting, Portraiture, Still-life, Pastel, 
Flower pa ainting, and Composition (models 
being used in the Advanced Composition Class), 
also full courses in 

ILLUSTRATION and DECORATIVE DE- 
SIGN, Pen, Wash, and Gouache drawing, 
Wood-carving and Pyrogravure, Designing for 
Stained-glass, Metal and Leather-work, Em- 
broideries, Book-covers, Posters, and Wall- 
papers. SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS and 

RIZES. For civculars and all information, 

address H. Jarvis Peck, Secretary, 


. Massachusetts Ave. s Boylston $t., Boston, Mass, 











ee 
7 ; by a new scientific process 

China Fired producing an excellent 

—_—_— glaze and no overfires. 
Miniatures, Figures, and Portrait Painting 


MRS. E. REES-CLARKE, 
No. 329 West 32d Street, near Eighth Avenue, New York 


MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 


Specialty. Orderstaken. Visitors welcome. 
Le oY SCIENCE OF 
TOGRAPHY 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 
ene 


LEARN: 


- aoa at rhe ae “ae pate 
Giculars and finely _—— catalogue 
ADDRESS OFP'T. 


as 7 COLLEGE rR OTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILLIN 
HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. om il SECURED FOR GRaduaTtS) 


MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colors 
for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 




























PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
WALTER S. PERRY, MA DIRECTOR. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 

Forty-seven classes as follows:—Six in Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Cast Drawing ; five in 
Drawing and Painting from the Head; four in 
Drawing and Painting from the kigure; four 
in Clay-Modeling from Cast and Life; three in 
Freehand Perspective and Sketching; three in 
Figure Sketching; four in Design; four in 
Composition ; five in Oil and Water-Color Paint 
ing ; three in Wood-Carving; fou: in Architec- 
tural Drawing: two in Silver-Chasing; also 
classes in Normal Art Training, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, and the History of Art. 

All regular courses are organized in Septem 
ber. Three termsa year of twelve weeks each, 
Tuition fees, $5, $10, and $:5 per term. 

FREDERIC Bb. PRATT, 
Sec’y PRAT! INSTITUTE. 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Open from October first to June first. Pupils can 
enter at any time. Materials and Tools for sale. A 
Summer Term of five weeks begins July sixth. Send 
for circular. KARL VON RY DINGSVARD (for- 
merly Director of Wood Carving at ‘leachers’ College, 
New York City). 


ANNABELLE HUTCHINSON-PARRISH 
CHINA DECORATOR AND ENAMELER 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Instruction in figure and miniature painting 








Enameling of fine jewelry and art t pieces. 
‘iring of both china and enamels 
Original studies, in water colors. of wild and garden 
flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 


teachers and students of china painting 

New and original series of these studies every month, 
made in the latest and most pupular style of renderings 
for water-colorists and china painters 

You may have one or mort of these studies mailed to 
your home every month. Write for booklet containing 
lists and prices 

Classes in Water-Colors and China Paintin z. 

Anna ArmsTronc Green, Artist. Studio, 1101 Audi- 
torium Tower, Chicago 


Shinnecock Summer School of Art 
(Incorporated) 
Southampton, Long Island 
toth Season—June 1st 10 October 1st, 1¢00 
Instructor: WILLIAM M. CHASE 

Classes for men and women in oils, 
water color, pastel and black-and-white 

Open-air classes in landscape, marine, 
and from the costume model. Studio 
classes in portraiture and still life. 

A prize of $100.00 will be given for the best 


study by a student of the school during the 
season. 


For further information address, 
WM. M. CHASE, Manager, 
or C. P, TOWNSLEY, Jr., Ass’t Manager, 
303 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 











--- SCHOOL OF... 


DRAWING 
» PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E. C. Tarbell, j Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar 
F. W. Benson, and ship for Men and We- 
wig: Hale, | Painting. men ; Helen Hamblen 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling.| Scholarship; Ten Free 
Mrs. Wm. ‘Stone, Scholarships; Six Cash 
Decorative Designs Prizes 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy.) For circulars and terms, 
A. K. Cross, Perspective. addre 
Miss Elizabeth Lombard, 
25th Year. Manager 

















GEORGE T. COLLINS. 


Instruction in Water Colors and China Deco- 
ration, Miniature and Figure Painting. Orig- 
inal designs in Water Colors. Collins’ Colors 
in powder. Mail orders solicited and promptly 
filled. 


Terms for lessons and price of studies sent on application. 
Studio: 51 East 20th St., 
Bet. Broadway & 4th Ave. NEW YORK. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 
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L.Castelvecchi & Co, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


PLASTER CASTS 
AND BRONZES 


Antique, Medizval 
and Modern 
For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
Academies of Design, and 
Decorative Purposes. 
Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
specialty. 
‘The largest collection in America. 


Send three cents in postage for 
Catalogue and Price List. 


143 Grand Street 
Near Broadwa 
J. WITTER CO., New York, 


Everything the China Decorator needs can be found at 


M. T. WYNNE’S 
Complete Art Supply Store 


“The Mecca of the China Painter” 


New Shapes and Novelties in White China are 
received weekly from all the factories of Europe 


A. BINANT’S iitwoat TAPESTRY CANVAS 
NM. T. WYNNE 


11 East 20th St. proadway New York 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. 
Manufacturing Artist Colourmen 


- By Special Appoint- 


MTR ment to Her Majesty 
WSSers and their Royal High- 


nesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. ee 
LONDON and NEW YORK 
HALL’S ROMAN GOLD 


FOR CHINA 


IS PURE AND RELIABLE, 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Speciall Pospsced Paste for Raised Gold. 
Special ly pared Enamels for Relief Work. 
wt ITE, E, TURQUOISE, SAL a PINK. 


LY RELIABLE LiQt 
THE ONL BLIABLE LI iD LUSTRES. 
Trial bottles, eac 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR? ‘ERASER for 
removing fired color or oy —_ 25¢. 
French and German Tube Co! 
French, German and English Powder Colors. 
Oils, Brushes, etc. 
Special Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, 
containing practical Instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL 
519 North 10th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS.— 


FOR saat: * <7 USE in fine drawings, 
s. 659 (Craw-quill), 290, 291, 1000. 
FOR FINE WRITING. 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR —— WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E. ,.. 6or E.F., 1044. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, So. Acunr. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mapat, Paris Exvosrrior:, 1889. 


KILNS 


FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
Seven Sizes 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents. 

















STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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ished, the hand can be lifted from the pillow; the paper will pre- 
vent the plaster from sticking to the towel. Any little tongues of 
plaster which may have found their way under the fingers can be 
cut away with the scraper, and the hand will be released without 
difficulty. When all is finished and the mould clipped away, the 
operator can scarcely fail to be pleased with the result of his 
labors. Every fold of skin and line and marking will be seen repro- 
duced with the most microscopic fidelity. Both sides may be 
moulded if desired, and the hand reproduced in the round instead 
of in relief by making a second half to the mould. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


F. F.—Effects of color and light and shade are got with the pen 
either by masses of parallel lines called “ tints,” or by cross-hatch- 
ing, or by various sorts of stippling. It is plain that the lighter 
the tone the finer should be the lines or dots, and the more open 
should be the treatment; that is to say, that the lines or dots 
should be farther apart. If the drawing is intended for repro- 
duction, this rule cannot be departed from. It will not do to use 
pale or grayish ink, as a drawing made with it will not photograph 
satisfactorily, but will come out with the lines broken, or “‘rotten,” 
as they are technically called. The ink should be’ jet black. 
Drawings in red or in brown ink sometimes photograph well, but 
those in blue or gray seldom if ever. 

Monotyres.—In a little two-page monograph, Soper pub- 
lished by Messrs. Keppel & Co., Mr» Bruce Horsfall, whose work 
in monotypes has been described in The Art Amateur, tells the 
public “what monotypes are.” They are prints, each unique, 
taken from the painted surface of a sheet of polished metal. The 
artist paints his subject on the metal plate in oils, or in printers’ 
ink thinned with sweet oi]. While the color is thin he can scratch out 
sharp high lights, and he can give indications of texture and move- 
ment by the brush-marks. The print is taken on moistened paper 
by means of heavy pressure. Only one print can be obtained; 
and the object of making monotypes at all is simply the peculiar 
quality of the result, which is something like that of a perfectly 
well-printed photogravure, except that it shows the artist’s hand 
directly, without loss or exaggeration. Mr. Horsfall’s subjects 
are mostly marines and moonlight landscapes, subjects peculiarly 
suited to the monotype, which has a certain fluidity of aspect 
favorable to such studies. 

O. S.—The many bad qualities of nitric acid as a biting agent, 
its dangerous fumes and uneven biting have led to many experi- 
ments to find a better mordant for the etcher. What is called 
“ Dutch mordant” has been found in practice to work well, and is 
recommengled by Professor Herkomer. Any one may prepare it: 
Take a stone jar of proper size, put into it one ounce of chlorate 
of potash, pour over that ten ounces of boiling water, and when 
the chlorate is dissolved, add twenty ounces of cold water. Next 
measure out five ounces of pure hydrochloric acid, dissolve in it a 
few small bits of zinc, and add to the contents of the stone jar. 
The mixture will be ready for use in an hour or two. Preserve in 
a glass bottle with a glass stopper. It can be used over and over 
again, like nitric acid, until it has taken up too much ry xs which 
will be known by its turning a dark green color. A pale green 
does not matter. The action of “ Dutch mordant” differs from 
- of nitric acid in that it bites very little at the sides of the 
ines. 








TENNIS RACKET-STAND. 


Tue lumber for this useful and simply constructed stand should 
be either of sweet gum or sycamore. For the side pieces a board 
14 inches wide and three-quarters of an inch thick when dressed 
should be procured. The top piece for the racket holders can be 
of the same material, reinforced with a side piece 134 of an inch 
wide and three-eighths of an inch thick. The lumber can be of 
full thickness and have the edges decorated. Should this be 
desired, the full width of the top will be 8% inches, the length 
over all, 22 inches; this length will allow one-half inch tenion 
at each end, which will be held in a groove in the side pieces, or, 
better still, three-quarters of an inch at each end of the width 
might come through the side pieces and be braced with wedges, 
as shown in the bottom brace. If the job should be done this 
way, an extra four inches should be allowed on the length. The 
bottom rail brace is made of 1% of an inch square lumber, which 
is 37 inches long over all. This is to be decorated on three sides 
only. The four edges are to be chamfered. The tenions which 
pass through the side pieces will be cut down to three-quarters 
of an inch by,1% of an inch. The wedge should be about one- 
quarter of an inch thick and 1 inch wide, tapered on one side only. 
The stand should be made up and fitted before the work is started. 
The wood should be smooth planed and not sandpapered. The 
first work will be on the side pieces. Either chip-carving or relief 
carving can commence the job. The relief should not be more 
than three-sixteenths of an inch. All the outlines should be cut 
away with a three-sixteenth of an inch gouge close up to the 
design. The background is next cut away with a flat gouge, 
leaving the gouge marks. Very little modelling should be done 
here, and this with flat gouges. The outlines should be left from 
the gouge, excepting where parts overlap. This should be undercut 
with a flat chisel. The finishing is done with beeswax or varnish. 
Full instructions for chip-carving will be found in another part 
of the magazine. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 


““WHO WHISTLED.” 


From the Painting by J. H. Do.pn 
(16x11). 35 cents. 








345. 


330 


“A HOLLAND WINTER” (16x 11). 
35 cents. 








“STILL LIFE” (16x 11). By Mary M. Hype. 





23 Union Spuare, - - 


“SPRINGTIME.” By Frank Russet Greene, A. N. A, 
Exhibited at the National Academy of Design, 1899. 
(16X11). 35 cents. 


Pictures for School- 
Room Decoration <<« 


THE ART AMATEUR’S reproduc- 
tions in color from the paintings of 
celebrated artists are world-re- 
nowned, and are to be seen on the 
walls of most of the schools through- 
out the country. Send two-cent 
stamp for catalogue of over 200 re- 
productions. Unusually liberal dis- 
counts to teachers. 


THE ART AMATEUR 
NEW YORK 





30 cents 


EDMOND 


o cents 
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